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THE STEPS OF BEAUTY. 


Beauty is that quality in the objects of our contempla- 
tion which pleases irrespectively of use, or any profit to our- 
selves, resulting therefrom. Aisthetic philosophy does not, 
as usually received, embrace in its view of the beautiful the 
satisfactions of the palate; yet, strange to say, it borrows 
from the palate the name of the faculty which regulates 
and constitutes esthetic enjoyment in all its kinds,—the 
word taste. Kant ascribes this to the idiosyncrasy and 
seeming wilfulness of esthetic judgments, where, as in the 
matter of food, individual preference plays so important a 
part. “You cannot,” he says, “make me like a dish by 
reasoning about it, and showing why I ought to like it: I 
judge it with my tongue, and from that judgment there is 
no appeal. So, in the realm of art, no rules established by 
critics, and no majority of voices, can force my delight in 
any object in spite of myself.” There is this analogy, but it 
does not, in my view, satisfactorily explain the use of the 
word taste in its application to beauty. A simpler explana. 
tion is that taste, in the physical sense, being the most 
active and positive of our sensations, by a natural symbol- 
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ism furnishes a convenient metaphor for those of a more 
ethereal kind. 

For the purpose of this essay, I include in the word 
“beauty” whatever gratifies taste, in the metaphorical sense 
of the term. 

But tastes differ: what one condemns another approves. 
Is beauty, then, a merely subjective experience, with no 
ground or reason in the object? Is one man’s taste as good 
as another’s? Is there no absolute beauty? Reason pro- 
tests against such a conclusion. The alleged divergency 
of taste is, after all, superficial, very confined in its range, 
and overbalanced by a general uniformity of taste in things 
essential. We may differ in our preference of this or that 
style of architecture or dress; but there are forms which all 
will agree in pronouncing beautiful, if only comparatively 
so, and- there are monstrosities which all will condemn. 
No one will say that a satyr is as beautiful as the Belvidere 
Apollo, or a crab as comely as a gazelle. We speak of de- 
formity: deformity implies a model, it:presupposes normal 
forms of universal acceptance. We say ridiculous: our 
sense of the ridiculous is proof of a law of beauty or pro- 
priety, to which all that we term ridiculous is consciously 
or unconsciously referred. When we pronounce a thing 
ridiculous, we affirm an ideal, the departure from which 
makes it ridiculous. And, when the aberration from ideal 
beauty exceeds certain limits, we resent the incongruity as 
a moral offence: the author is judged to have sinned against 
a law in Ais mind as well as ours, and passes into like con- 
demnation with the work of his hands. 

A noted sinner in this kind was Prince Pallagonia, a 
Sicilian nobleman of the last century, who made his palace 
a museum of all sorts of monstrosities, exhausting his inge- 
nuity in ugly inventions, and gaining as much celebrity by 
his systematic warfare against taste as others have achieved 
in its service. The lodge, as you entered the grounds, 
presented four huge giants, with modern gaiters buttoned 
over the ankle, supporting a cornice on which was depicted 
the Holy Trinity. The walls leading from the lodge to 
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the castle were disgraced with every imaginable deformity : 
beggars, men and women in tattered garments, dwarfs, 
clowns, gods and goddesses in French costume, mythology 
caricatured; Punch and Judy cheek by jowl with Achilles 
and Chiron; horses with human hands, horses’ heads on 
men’s shoulders, dragons, serpents, misshapen monkeys, all 
sorts of paws on all sorts of figures, with duplicates of 
single members, and heads that did not belong to them. 
In the court-yard and castle, new enormities: the walls not 
straight, but inclining to this side and that side, affronting 
one’s sense of the horizontal and the perpendicular; statues 
lying on their noses, rooms finished with bits of picture- 
frames with every variety of pattern. In the chapel, swing- 
ing from the ceiling by a chain fastened to a nail in the 
head, was a kneeling figure in the attitude of prayer.* 

What shocks us in these enormities is not the strangeness, 
which would only surprise, but the violation of a standard, 
an ideal of beauty which we have in our minds, and with 
which we unconsciously compare them. The more that 
ideal is developed, the more sensible we are of beauties and 
defects. Thus, nature reveals beauties to the painter which 
are missed by the uninformed eye. And this explains the 
fact that a painted landscape seems often more beautiful 
than the original, and promises to one who sees it first more 
than the original fulfils. In the painting the beauty is dis- 
engaged, so to speak, from the substance, and made more 
apparent. For the beauty resides not in the material ob- 
jects, the woods and the water, hill and vale, as such, that 
make the landscape: it is the reflection of something in 
ourselves, an idea which we bring to its contemplation. 
The more refined that idea, the more beautiful the landscape 
to our eye. The painter carrying into nature his own quick 
sense has seized her deeper meaning: he sees the pure form 
of things abstract from the substance, and gives it on the 
canvas. He-enables us to see the landscape as he sees it, 
he brings us into communion with his and its idea. 

Kant maintains that the beautiful interests us only in 


* The description is from Goethe’s [talienische Reise. 
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society, that a man left alone on a desert island would 
neither adorn his hut nor himself.* I hold, on the contrary, 
that the love of beauty belongs to man as man, and in no 
human being can be utterly wanting or wholly inactive. 
Let the individual be entirely secluded from his kind; let 
him dwell in a desert shut out from the world, so that no 
influence from without shall disturb the pure spontaneity 
of his action: if you could look in upon him so situated, 
you would find in his arrangements, I fancy, some slight 
sacrifice to the eye, some faint regard for order and form. 
The sense of beauty is wanting in none, but no faculty is 
less perfect by nature. The germ only is given, the rest is 
discipline. 

We may distinguish five grades or modes of beauty,— 
color, form, expression, thought, action. 

The perception of the beautiful begins with color. The 
eye rejoices in brilliant hues,—scarlet, purple, green, and 
gold. It needs no culture to appreciate these: they are 
patent to the child and the savage. But when we come to 
combinations of color, and a right selection in order to the 
best effect, the child and the savage are at fault. A de- 
gree of cultivation is needed to select the purest tints, and 
so to arrange them as to produce a harmonious whole. A 
happy choice of colors in the making up of a costume, in 
the garniture of a drawing-room or the composition of a 
bouquet, betokens always a measure of esthetic refinement. 

To the gratifications of color succeeds the more intellect- 
ual enjoyment of form. The pleasure derived from color, 
at least, from single colors, is purely sensuous, passive, the 
action of refracted light on the nerves through the medium 
of the eye, the least sensual of the senses. The relish of 
beautiful forms presupposes something more than sense. 
Mental co-operation is here required. The mind must con- 
strue the form to itself, and reflect upon it so as to seize its 
idea. Itis true we are not conscious of any such process 
in ordinary cases; but a careful analysis of our impressions 
of formal beauty as distinct from grandeur — which yields a 


* Kritik der Urtheilskraft, Analytik des Erhabenen. 
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merely passive delight, the mind contributing only the 
sentiment of wonder — will show them to be intellectual 
products. 

What constitutes beauty of form? Why are sphere and 
oval and even cube more satisfactory than shapeless masses, 
the full moon and the crescent moon more pleasing than the 
gibbous, a vaulted roof than the flat ceiling of an ordinary 
dwelling? The answer is given in the word “proportion.” 
Proportion —in compound forms, symmetry —is such a rela- 
tion of part to part in a given body, as shall produce in the 
beholder the feeling of equipoise. It answers to harmony 
in music. Schelling calls architecture “a music in space, 
...as it were a frozen music.” We might call it an ar- 
rested dance. Some feeling of this sort may have given rise 
to the Greek myth which presents Amphion building the 
city of Thebes by making the stones dance into place to the 
sound of his lyre. Sand strown upon a plate may be made 
to arrange itself in symmetrical figures by means of musical 
vibrations,—a fact which shows that the relation of form to 
music, the connection between symmetry and harmony, is 
not a mere fancy, but is founded in the nature of things. 

The beauty of symmetrical forms may be figured as the 
result of a double movement, the balance of two opposite 
tendencies,— centrifugal and centripetal, expansion and con- 
centration. First, motion outward in different directions 
from a common centre. This motion itself we contemplate 
with pleasure,—the pleasure experienced in beholding a 
cloud dispart and disperse into delicate lichens and gauze- 
like films, which grow more and more filmy as we watch 
them until they vanish in the far blue; or the similar en- 
joyment of seeing a volume of smoke on a still, bright day 
unroll itself with a lazy, cumbrous grace, and stretch con- 
tentedly away into invisibility. But this enjoyment is par- 
tial, and soon wearies. Motion outward does not long 
satisfy. The mind is not content to lose itself in endless 
departure, it tires of evolutions which come to nothing. 
It is forced back upon itself, it craves a result. This crav- 
ing is met by a counter-motion from the circumference 
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toward the centre. The first essays of that return move- 
ment give us Hogarth’s line of beauty, the wavy motion 
of a streamer in the wind. Its completion gives us the 
beautiful form. 

We have here the ground plan of formal beauty as an 
object of visual and mental contemplation,—radiation in 
all directions to form an outline, and reference of all points 
in that outline to a common centre, the mind uncon- 
sciously going forth and returning to that centre in its 
contemplation. In the balance of these two tendencies or 
movements consists the feeling of proportion. All forms 
which yield this mental equipoise we pronounce well-pro- 
portioned, beautiful. What constitutes deformity in any 
object is the disturbance of this harmonious relation be- 
tween the perimeter and the centre.* 

The next grade in the scale of beauty is expression. 
Here, beauty assumes a decidedly intellectual character. 
Form pleases by affording the mind an agreeable pause, by 
throwing us back on ourselves in a state of tranquil con- 
templation. Expression tempts us forth from ourselves into 
communion with what we contemplate. Expression consti- 
tutes the compound beauty of natural scenery as distin- 
guished from that of single objects. The sky, earth, and 
water which compose a landscape interest us not as indi- 
vidual phenomena, but by their grouping, their blending 
together in one expression, one face, as it were the face of 
a spirit akin to our own, and answering our gaze with recip- 
rocal greeting. The beauty of expression reaches its acme 
in the human countenance, which in its perfection is the 
fairest of material creations, the last link in the chain 
which connects the visible with the invisible. Heaven and 
earth meet in the face of a beautiful woman, where the 


*If beauty of form, as exemplified in symmetrical structure, is rightly termed 
visible music, then, conversely, music may be said to be audible symmetry. The 
enjoyment derived from it through the practised ear is resolvable into a fine sense 
of proportion. Beauty as predicated of music I venture to class under the head of 
form. It is not the ear in its primary function, but, as De Quincey, following Sir 
T. Brown, remarks, the reaction of the mind on the notices furnished by the ear, that 
gives the enjoyment of music. But is not the same true of the enjoyment of beauty 
through the medium of the eye ? 
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beauty is of that supreme type which plastic nature alone 
cannot fashion, mould she never so cunningly; where a 
spiritual grace supervenes, and native intelligence, high 
culture, sweetness, and moral majesty transfigure fleshly 
tints and lines. 

Feminine beauty, it is true, is not all of this supreme 
type. There is an animal beauty in which spirit has no 
part, where physical perfection of tint and feature, grace 
of form and movement, lack the crowning grace of moral 
inspiration. And this carnal beauty, it must be confessed, 
has exercised a more potent sway in human affairs than the 
spiritual. Such must have been the beauty of Grecian 
Helen, of Thespian Phryne, of Cleopatra, of Herodias’ 
daughter, of Waldrada, of Rosamond, of Agnes of Meran, 
of Nell Gwynn, and Pompadour, 


“ Quick and skilful to inspire 
Sweet, extravagant desire.” 


What a power it has been in the history of nations,—a spell 
of fate turning the heads of men or dancing them off their 
shoulders, enslaving monarchs, impoverishing states! Yet 
see on what trifles the mere physical merit of facial beauty 
depends. How infinitesimally small the difference in lines 
and angles which divides beauty from ugliness! Lavater 
has demonstrated the distance between the face of a frog 
and the normal human countenance by a scale of but 
twelve types, in which any member of the series differs by 
a scarcely perceptible change from that which preceded and 
that which follows. If only twelve stages intervene between 
the frog countenance and the human, judge how slight must 
be the measurable difference of contour between the human 
ugly and the fair. It is not the physical conformation of 
the face, the curve of the eyebrow, the curl of the lip, the 
length of the chin, the angle of the nose, the setting of the 
eyes and their color, the moulding of cheek and forehead,— 
it is not the features in and of themselves, minute varieties 
of a common pattern, quaint freaks of the flesh,— it is not 
these, but something behind which lights and inspires them, 
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that gives those exquisite phases of expression which paint- 
‘ing and sculpture reach after, but never quite compass,— the 
maiden’s rapt devotion, the beam of divinity in the eye of 
maternal love, the hero’s triumph, the seer’s ecstasy. 

The fugitive expression of a beautiful soul in a human 
countenance transcends the scope of chisel or brush. 

The beauty of expression is the highest beauty which 
matter takes on. To rise above this, we must leave the 
material and enter the realm of thought, specifically of lit- 
erary art. Here, beauty meets us as the vestiture of truth. 
Analyze the pleasure derived from a beautiful poem, or any 
work of high literary art, and you will find that a feeling 
of the truth expressed in these productions is its chief and 
indispensable ingredient. A perfect poem is truth through- 
out. There must be truth in the motive, it must harmo- 
nize with the moral sense; truth in the plan, every part of 
which must agree with that aim; truth in the imagery, 
which must be faithful to external nature; and, finally, 
truth in the language, which must adequately express the 
ideas it is meant to convey. 

But literary esthetic is a special topic, foreign to the plan 
of this essay. I pass at once to the last and crowning 
beauty of humanity, beauty in action. 

By beauty in action, I mean conformity with the moral 
ideal, a beauty identical with goodness in the more re- 
stricted use of that word. Goodness expresses the relation 
to the actor, beauty the relation to the mind that contem- 
plates the act. Goodness denotes the substance, beauty 
the form. It is not, however, to all good actions in the 
ratio of their goodness that we accord indiscriminately the 
praise of beauty. We bestow that title more especially on 
those in which disregard of self and absence of calculation 
are most conspicuous. Actions prompted by the instinct 
of natural affection please us more than those in which the 
affections are sacrificed to duty. When the magistrate in 
the Eastern tale condemns the guilty father to be scourged 
in his presence, we are disgusted with the act while com- 
mending its justice. But our disgust is turned to admira- 
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tion, when, after the infliction, the son descends from the 
dignity of his office, lays aside his magisterial robe, dresses 
his father’s wounds with his own hands, and bathes them 
with his tears. We recognize a fearful beauty in the lofty 
defiance of wrong with which the Roman father seizes a 
knife from the shambles and slays his daughter to save her 
from outrage worse than death, we admire the unflinching 
justice with which another Roman condemns to death his 
guilty sons; but, in either case, we are shocked by the act. 
If, in these and similar instances, the beautiful and the good 
appear to conflict, there are others which combine the two, 
and satisfy at once the utmost delicacy of feeling and the 
utmost rigor of the law, and which neither on the side of 
nature nor on the side of reason leave anything to wish. 
When Scipio Africanus dismisses unharmed 


“Tn his prime youth the fair Iberian maid”; 


when Caius Marcius at the gates of Rome yields to the en- 
treaties of his mother and his wife and the tears of his fellow- 
citizens, renounces his vengeance and spares the city; when 
Regulus dissuades his countrymen from accepting the treaty 
which offered salvation to himself, but compromised the 
safety of the State, and then, true to his plighted faith, 
returns to Carthage to meet the cruel death which awaits 
him there ; when Pompeius refuses to tarry the storm, and 
against the advice of his friends, at the risk of his life, ships 
for Africa in quest of corn, saying, “ It is not necessary that 
Pompeius should live, but it is necessary that Rome, if pos- 
sible, should be saved from famine,”— we feel, regarding 
these acts as phenomena merely, a satisfaction akin to that 
which we experience in contemplating a perfect work of 
art, where it would be impossible to add anything or to take 
away anything without impairing their complete beauty. 
Our better soul sees itself reflected in their perfect fitness. 
We feel that here is truth drawn from our common nature. 
This lay in us, too, could we but have uttered it. This is 
what we believe and feel and are. 

But, while the feeling derived from beauty in action has 

2 
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something in common with the satisfactions of art, it has 
also something higher and better than art can give. We feel 
that this beauty is not like the beauty of art, phenomenal 
merely, but real and essential. It is not a charm residing in 
the soul of the spectator, but something inherent in the 
nature of the thing. In art, it is merely the form that 
pleases; but here the form and the substance are one. 
Moral beauty possesses the peculiar attribute of necessity. 
Through the freedom of the actor, we revere the obligation 
of the law. Our sense of beauty in other things can afford 
to lie in abeyance, and be often disappointed; but the moral 
sense is imperative, and must not be gainsaid. Truth in art 
we welcome gladly, when it appears: still, it is but a luxury, 
a thing that may be or may not be, without affecting mate- 
rially the issues of life. But truth in action we cannot 
spare: it is the salt of the world; life would rot without 
it. Moral beauty can stand by itself, it needs no back- 
ground, it asks no embellishment from any other source to 
set it off. When Phocion declines the hundred talents sent 
him by Alexander, and, being urged to name some favor 
which he. would accept as reward for his services, asks that 
some slaves who were confined in the citadel of Sardis 
should be set free, we care not to know what manner of 
man this was in his outward appearance, whether comely or 
deformed, whether elegant or rude: we are satisfied with 
the act. But where, on the other hand, this grace is want- 
ing, or where it is violated and set at naught, all other grace 
and beauty and splendor vanish like the prismatic colors of 
the spectrum when a cloud comes over the sun. You visit 
a fine house, splendidly furnished and appointed, with all 
kinds of costly embellishment, and, while admiring these 
things, it is whispered in your ear that the owner has 
obtained them by unjust means, by peculation or extortion, 
or that the tradesmen or artisans who supplied them remain 
unpaid, and that they and their families are pining for want 
of the necessities of life. Would not these costly ornaments 
then lose their lustre? Would not your admiration be 
turned to disgust? Would you not sicken at the splendor 
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which covered such wrong? In human life, we cannot sep- 
arate the phenomenal from the real, the show from the man. 
I defined beauty as that which gives pleasure irrespective 
of use; but here, in its highest phase, we see that beauty, 
as being identical with good, is one with use. 

Beauty is the great mediator between the flesh and the 
spirit. Its function is co-ordinate with that of religion: 
the office of both is to win mankind to the love of the true 
and the good. It was doubtless a feeling of this relation 
which suggested the use of the arts in religious worship. 

Well may beauty minister in temples made with hands; 
for see how constant its ministry in the unwalled temple of 
the universe, and how it clothes creation as a garment! No 
one can think lightly of its value in the economy of life, 
who marks the place it occupies in the economy of nature. 
If utility object to art that it offers but a world of shows, 
let utility observe that the universe itself is a show. All 
creation addresses itself to the eye. It is but the smallest 
part that the other senses can appropriate of external ob- 
jects, and that small portion is lessened by exclusion or 
exhausted by use. But the eye has the entire universe for 
its fee-simple. Sun, moon, and stars, and earth and sea, are 
articled in its boundless fief. No use can exhaust its sum- 
less income. To it, all things are tributary. For it, the 
sun paints, the sky curves, the clouds roll, the landscape 
glows. Day by day, the morning’s crimson process, the 
evening’s funeral pomp, and all the wealth of chaliced 
flowers and plumed birds and insect dyes, and all that the 
ocean reveals of its pearly secrets, are tributes to the eye. 
From the diamond star in the deep above to its diamond 
image in the deep below, from the rainbow cloud to the 
rainbow shell, all vision glitters and blooms and waves 
with thousand-fold unspeakable beauty. 

The lesson which nature teaches, shall it not inspire our 
philosophy of life? What a world it would be from which 
that lesson were banished! Imagine a state in which life 
should exhibit no love of beauty, no esthetic aspiration. 
The supposition implies the rudest aspect of savage life. 
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It recalls the forest and the cave, from which men would 
never have emerged but for the humanizing- influence of 
taste. To that, we owe all our civilization. From the sav- 
age wigwam to the thronged city, the race has been guided 
by the hand of beauty. The first thing which the wild 
man does when he has filled his belly is to paint his skin. 
The next thing is to shape his garment; and the earliest 
office of the garment is not protection, but ornament. And 
so, painting and shaping, he grows in all the dimensions of 
art to the perfect stature of civilized man. His wigwam 
becomes architecture; his feathered single, elaborate cos- 
tume; his hollow log,a ship. And what he gains by this 
process is not so much comfort as decorum. An instinct 
of our nature demands that we add decency to comfort and 
grace to necessity, and fling the drapery of art around the 
meanest of our enjoyments and the commonest uses of life. 
Food snatched from the hearth where it is cooked, and de- 
voured without ceremony, would nourish the body as well 
as when accompanied with those formalities which civiliza- 
tion has appended to the sensual act. But those formalities 
have converted the animal necessity to a social institution, 
which entertains the mind while it nourishes the flesh. 
Farther still, and upward ever, it is the office of beauty 
to lead her votaries. Not only from savage uses to polished 
civility, from wigwam and kraal to palace and towered city, 
from the rudest earthly to the most refined, but higher yet, 
from the earthly to the heavenly. The worship of a beauty 
above earthly shows is the highest homage of a true religion. 
It is not the custom of public worship to apply to God the 
epithet “beautiful.” We call him almighty, and magnify 
his power; but is not beauty as true a manifestation of 
Deity as power? And is not our sense of beauty as near 
divine as the wonder and awe which infinite Power inspires? 
Whatever the nominal object of our worship, there are 
two things which all men everywhere instinctively adore, 
strength and beauty; the former embracing all possible 
demonstrations of creative and ruling energy, the other 
including all the attributes of love and goodness which 
stamp that energy divine, 
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The Christian Church has no traditional likeness of Jesus; 
but a pious instinct taught the old painters to give him 
a face of beauty, so close the connection which their art 
divined between the holy and the fair. 

Michel Angelo pronounced beauty to be “the frail and 
weary weed” which Truth in this world puts on, in pity for 
human weakness. But can we conceive of any state in the 
infinite future, of any date in the eternal ages, when Truth 
will not clothe itself with beauty? For is not all beauty 
resolvable into truth? Aspire how we will, we can never 
transcend the union of the two. Higher than beauty 
thought cannot mount. 

F. H. Hepes. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF CHRONIC INEBRIATES 
AND INSANE DRUNKARDS.* 


In approaching a question of such magnitude as the pres- 
ent one, certain facts which have been proved by the expe- 
rience of the past must be touched upon as a fundamen- 
tal necessity to any intelligent discussion of the subject. 
Among these are the following. 

It is a recognized fact that the peoples of to-day are 
different in many respects from their native ancestors, or 
from the peoples of those countries from which they may 
have emigrated. These gradual changes have long been 
observed, but in later years they have progressed with ac- 
celerated rapidity. This result is not confined to one lan- 
guage or continent, but is distributed in varying degrees of 
development throughout the whole civilized world. The 
changed condition is noticeable in many ways, principally, 
however, in features relating to the nervous system,— that is, 
in those departments of the human organization controlled 
or specially influenced by the great central ganglia, the 
brain and spinal cord. 

The most prominent evidences of such a change consist in 
an increased excitability, an abnormal activity of all the 


*Read at the Annual Meeting of the Social Science Association at Saratoga, 
Sept. 6, 1882, by Albert N, Blodgett, M.D. 
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cerebral and nervous functions, a restlessness and nervous- 
ness, a precocity which is not the healthy development of 
normal powers, but is a strained and overwrought activity 
resulting from unnatural and disordered excitability. This 
condition, if developed suddenly in any individual, is con- 
sidered indisputable evidence of disease, and is quite as 
properly reckoned a diseased action when its march is slow 
and insidious, so that its progress is unnoticed by the 
individual affected. 

The expression of increased nervous excitability is ob- 
served in nearly all the ordinary walks of life and in all 
conditions of people. Within the memory of most of us 
there have been such changes within the limit of personal 
observation to verify the truth of this assertion. The 
ground was well covered by the remark of a gentleman 
with whom I was recently conversing, who said, “I would 
prefer to live seventy years in thirty rather than to con- 
sume seventy years in living thirty.” 

The causes of the generally elevated tension in which we 
live are manifold, and reach into almost every avenue of 
life. They invade the most humble home and intrude into 
the drawing-rooms of our modern palaces. It is impossible 
to enumerate all, or nearly all, the influences which have 
united to produce such a baneful effect upon our popula- 
tion; but a few of the more potent causes may be briefly 
touched upon. Among these may be mentioned, as one now 
acting most powerfully in this country, the modern science of 
politics, by which I would not be understood as alluding to 
the science of true statesmanship, but the petty, miserable 
abortion of statesmanship, in which personal ambition 
usurps the place of principle, and private advantage con- 
trols those acts which should be directed to the public 
good. 

The abolition of principle, which is to the mind what the 
pole-star is to the mariner, is one of the most fatal accidents 
which can befall any individual. Its absence leaves the 
mind without a proper degree of rectitude, without that 
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necessary steadfastness of purpose and consistency of 
method which are essential to healthy and vigorous men- 
tul activity. Weakness and debility of the mental fune- 
tions must as surely follow its loss as physical infirmity 
succeeds the loss of any material condition of animal life. 

The cumulative result of this defect is continually aug- 
menting, like that of the opium habit or any other profound 
and growing influence operating upon the foundations of 
being in the individual. 

The recent great mania for speculation, which has swept 
like a cyclone over this country, has been another powerful 
agent in disturbing the mental equilibrium of very many 
people in the past few years. The insatiable desire for 
wealth, the excitement attending the fluctuations of values, 
the anxiety regarding the favorite investment, the giddy 
exhilaration produced by sudden riches, and the despair at 
the shipwreck of the labors of a lifetime,—all exert a most 
powerful influence in unsettling the mental balance of many 
individuals, thus exposing them more easily to the effects 
of accidental influences, by which their debilitated mental 
and moral natures may now become more or less profoundly 
disturbed. 

The rapid dissemination of intelligence from one part of 
the world to another, thus bringing the events of distant 
localities to our earnest attention, with the added elements 
of exaggeration and sentiment, with almost the same force 
as those affecting our personal relations, must act as a con- 
stant excitant or spur to the emotional and sympathetic 
parts of human nature, and operate to strain these qualities 
of the mind to an unusual and harmful degree. In fact, 
one of the most dangerous forms of mental disease at this 
time is the so-called “emotional insanity,” produced, or at 
least developed and perpetuated, by great and prolonged 
excitement of these mental faculties. The “inspiration 
theory,” with its frequent deeds of horror, comes under this 
class of mental disease, of which we have had several most 
pitiable examples. 

Another potent factor in the inureased mental vulnera- 
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bility of our recent population is the changes in the private 
and domestic life of the people. There is an increased ten- 
dency toward aggregation in large communities, and all 
large cities are overcrowded. The natural result is, that 
much of the home life, if indeed not all, with its quiet 
restraint and peaceful influences, is lost upon those natures 
which most need them. The young of both sexes are thus 
thrown into the whirlpool of modern town life, and de- 
prived of the most necessary means of protection from its 
contamination. 

Is it to be wondered at if irretrievable damage i: done 
the mental and moral natures of inexperienced or susc: ptible 
individuals, which, like a slight deviation from a <traight 
line, becomes further and further removed from its proper 
course ? 

When we add to all these the harmful practices associated 
with club life, now unfortunately becoming so popular 
among all classes, which pander to all the foregoing evils 
but counteract none of them, and supplement all these with 
late hours and their associated dissipations, the lack of 
friendly advice, the perils of gaming and the other social 
dangers, we surely have ample cause for the weakened 
and debilitated moral sense, and the overstrained and excited 
emotional nature of a large and increasing proportion of our 
young and middle-aged people. 

If, now, these unfortunate individuals become the slaves 
to passion or appetite, in any specific form, their bondage 
will be more oppressive from the lack of a powerful will to 
resist and a firm principle to guide; and the danger from 
encroachments of other vices will be augmented, owing to 
diminished power of self-control due to degeneration or 
abolition of standard mental qualities. 

At this point, one of the prime evils of our present sys- 
tem of living becomes evident, in connection with the facts 
mentioned a moment ago. Human nature cannot indefi- 
nitely support the increased strain to which a continually 
enlarging number of individuals are exposed. Natural food 
and natural rest will not provide for unnatural and superhu- 
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man exertion. There is a limit to all healthy energy. Be- 
yond this limit, labor is accomplished only at the expense of 
vitality. In this extremity, which is exactly the condition 
in which a large number of our people find themselves, the 
use of artificial stimulants is necessary, in order to follow 
an irrational and insane ambition. The constant mental 
toil, the unceasing anxiety, the sleepless nights and overbur- 
dened days, gradually produce a degree of exhaustion, in 
which the individual is forced to one of two measures,— 
either to relax the strain under which the system is laboring 
or to endeavor to support the failing energies by the use of 
some form of artificial stimulus. There is little need to add 
that the latter is the measure usually adopted at the present 
time. ... There is a sensation of exhaustion which impera- 
tively demands the aid of a stimulant, and is temporarily 
relieved by its employment. The individual is led to think 
that the remedy has been found, and continues the use of 
an agent which has afforded such marked benefit. 

It is easy to conceive that any article which thus becomes 
necessary to the performance of daily labor may gradually 
acquire such power over the individual that the force of 
habit, combined with the physiological action of the sub- 
stance, may at length render all efforts at its abandonment 
entirely futile. ... 

The cumulative effect of prolonged over-stimulation is 
twofold: first, the action upon the nervous system, as a 
spur, by which an extra amount of energy may be tempo- 
rarily evolved, with a gradual encroachment on the normal 
powers of the organism, until no extra energy can be 
awakened except from the effect of stimulation; and, sec- 
ond, a change in the physiological and organic relations of 
the structural elements composing the nobier functional or- 
gans, with gradual degeneration of the higher mental and 
moral qualities, so that the foundations of character are un- 
dermined and the powers of reason are perverted, while 
the emotions and sympathies are excited to increased activ- 
ity ; and the unfortunate individual becomes a slave to sud- 
den and irresistible impulses, the consequences of which may 
be disastrous to himself or others. 

3 
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Probably, many unsuspected cases which claim our atten- 
tion in their care and treatment are the direct result of an 
attempt to prevent exhaustion of the vital powers by the 
use of artificial stimulants. One of the most careful writers 
of our day says that “ cerebral exhaustion, however caused, 
more often leads to irresistible drink-craving than is gener- 
ally supposed”; and Dr. Myers states that “there is no 
form of nervous exhaustion more severe in its character 
than that which is induced by the abuse of stimulants.” 

The organic effect of prolonged over-stimulation upon the 
brain may be of two varieties: first, to dry up, so to speak, 
and to a certain extent solidify the tissues, with the symp- 
toms of a greater or lesser deviation from mental soundness, 
sometimes amounting to mania; often followed, second, by 
softening of the cerebral structure, accompanied by a grad- 
ual blunting of many, if not all, the mental faculties, at times 
resulting in actual imbecility. 

Dr. Sankey, in his lectures, traces the close parallel be- 
tween the gradual degeneration of brain and degradation 
of mind in the drunkard and the insane person, and shows 
that these processes exactly correspond in some cases, and 
that the cerebral changes are almost identical. ... It is safe 
to say that no person can employ alcoholic stimulants for 
any length of time continuously without impairing the: in- 
tegrity of some, or all, the great organs of life, and vitiating 
their functions. With this result once induced, the neces- 
sity is felt for continued use of the harmful agent; and the 
weakened mental faculties are powerless to oppose the de- 
mands of an abnormal and depraved appetite. Thus, the bad 
habit is fostered and perpetuated, and the chronic inebriate 
stands before us. The uncontrollable appetite, the dimin- 
ished mental vigor, the complete subjection to the obnox- 
ious substance, are the essential factors which constitute 
the chronic toper, whose progress is now invariably from 
bad to worse.. Dr. Bucknill considers this condition to be 
a form of emotional or moral insanity. He says, “ The prom- 
inent nature of this propensity is its irresistibility.” 

The second class which claims our attention at this time 
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is that other element of society, which is subject to alcoholic 
influence, and which presents a series of phenomena utterly 
different from those we have previously considered. These 
unfortunate persons are generally (so far as my observation 
has enabled me to judge) those who are originally in some 
way constitutionally defective, or are, to a greater or lesser 
degree perhaps, congenitally “‘ weak-minded,” or, in the words 
of Dr. Fisher, “those who inherit an unstable, nervous con- 
stitution from drunken, neurotic, or insane ancestors.” 
They are oftener found among the more illiterate ranks of 
society, or, if they belong to an elevated walk in life, they 
are inferior to their position, and are generally regarded 
as deficient in some essential qualities. This group of 
persons does not generally become addicted to the use of 
alcoholic stimulants from an original necessity for them, 
but from inherited vicious propensities, pandered morbid ap- 
petites, and depraved mental constitution. In them, the 
results which obtain in the chronic inebriate are less fre- 
quently observed, organic changes in the various animal 
structures are more rare, and the principal deleterious effect 
is to be noticed in the department of the higher cerebral 
functions. 

The nervous system in these unfortunate individuals 
seems to be so constituted that the effect of any powerful 
stimulant is developed at once, and particularly in these 
structures. A person who has taken but a very moderate 
amount of a common stimulant may present no outward 
sign of intoxication: the step may be firm, the face not 
flushed, the pulse but slightly accelerated; but the mental 
organization of the individual may be completely over- 
turned. There is often not the violent aspect of mental 
derangement which accompanies delirium tremens, but a com- 
plete suspension of normal cerebration. The general tend- 
ency of this state is one of personal exaltation, of unlimited 
resources, of gigantic enterprise, of assured success in most 
extraordinary undertakings. Although not generally in- 
clined to be violent, there is complete disregard of the pro- 
prieties of the person or property of others, which, coupled 
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with the fact that any effort at restraint is at once resented, 
is often the occasion of the development of a state of fury 
in which life is often imperilled and sometimes sacrificed. 

In this state of maniacal rage there is no consistent selec- 
tion of means, nor any consideration of the results which 
may ensue, but the unrestrained passion of the moment 
leads the individual to the most violent demonstrations as 
the result of interference with the delusions which tempo- 
rarily possess the mind of the insane drunkard. Dr. Fisher, 
who has devoted much thought to this subject, says: 
“Under the influence partly of an uncontrollable impulse 
and partly of intoxication, they will perform truly insane 
acts. Closer investigation of their mental state will usually 
disclose the fact that they are liable to periodical recur- 
rences of causeless exultation and bursts of self-confidence 
on trifling occasions.” 

A case is now in my mind in which an amount of alcohol, 
not usually followed by any appreciable result other than a 
slight exhilaration, is in this patient the cause of uncontrol- 
lable rage, during which his room-mate, who is his dearest 
friend, becomes the object of the most malignant fury, and 
is in momentary danger of death from any convenient 
means. This impulse to violence toward others alternates 
with a powerful inclination to jump from the window, which 
is the only expression of any suicidal tendency in this pa- 
tient. Some days are required for the re-establishment of 
his disturbed mental equilibrium, though the bodily fune- 
tions are at no time seriously deranged. The effect of 
stimulation in this and similar cases seems to be primarily 
and chiefly exerted upon the nervous system, and is particu- 
larly developed in the cerebral lobes, where its action is 
expressed by disordered mental action as the disturbed 
function of these organs. 

With each repetition of so dangerous an interference with 
these important structures, the tendency to diseased action 
is increased, so that the aberration of the intellect is each 
time more prolonged, and its character perhaps changed. 
The diseased condition may be produced by a lesser amount 
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of the stimulant, and the impression upon the whole organ- 
ism may become more pronounced, until at length reason 
may be permanently impaired, and the patient become the 
object of continuous apprehension or perpetual restraint, as 
a protection to himself or his surroundings or both. 

Dr. Blandford regards persons of inherited or acquired 
weak mental constitution, who are impelled to periodical 
drinking, ‘by which indulgence the mental- impairment is 
increased and perpetuated, as insane, thus expressing exactly 
the condition which we have endeavored to describe. 

From the foregoing, it becomes at once evident that the 
victim of drink may become a charge to society in either of 
the ways described. As such, he should not be regarded in 
the light of a voluntary offender or a hardened criminal, but 
as a sick and diseased individual, who is in need of humane 
and considerate treatment, and who is perhaps susceptible 
to recovery from his disordered condition and to restoration 
and cure of his infirmity. The cause of his present condi- 
tion, whether intemperate indulgence of vicious propensities 
or any other reason, is not now a subject for consideration. 
The mental and physical requirements of the patient are to be 
chiefly regarded. Dr. Bodington, at a recent meeting of the 
British Medical Association, says, “For my part, I look 
upon all habitual drunkenness as a disease, and I would 
boldly call it dipsomania.” And the American Association 
for the cure of Inebriates takes the broad ground that “in- 
temperance is a disease.” 

Here, our greatest need in the proper care of these unfor- 
tunates becomes strikingly manifest. We have continuously 
in our midst a class of patients of deficient will-power, or 
nervous force, or principle, as we may choose to call it, who 
become the subjects of public care, and are daily becoming 
such in increasing numbers. 

Their existence as a class has been recognized, and their 
needs partially expressed. But I believe I am right when I 
say that in all our broad land there is not an institution or 
an establishment properly adapted to their reception for 
remedial or curative treatment, or for their care, if incur- 
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able. I have yet to learn of the resort so arranged as to be 
applicable to their needs or so conducted as to be of practi- 
cal service to this element in our society, which the public 
must care for. 

From the nature of things, it is generally among the 
poorer people that these patients are met with, and there- 
fore among those least able to properly care for them, and 
least likely to appreciate the fact that they are really sick, 
and deserving treatment rationally addressed to their con- 
dition. 

The fact that they are frequently, and indeed generally 
brought to our notice through the commission of some act 
which calls for the intervention of the civil law, should not 
blind our eyes to the equally evident fact that accounta- 
bility and moral responsibility may be more or less defi- 
cient or entirely wanting in the subject of the misdemeanor, 
and that he is precisely in just this degree incapable of the 
commission of a crime or amenable to its penalties. 

The only provision which has thus far been made for the 
treatment of these unfortunate creatures is of two varieties : 
first, those conducted by private enterprise as a means of 
accumulating money or from charitable motives, and those 
controlled by the municipal or State government. 

The first of these is defective in many ways. There is, as 
a prime objection, the fact that in these resorts the patient 
is a boarder, and as such is retained only so long as the 
means for keeping him there can be provided; and, upon 
the failure of the pecuniary provision, he is dismissed with- 
out regard to his physical condition. While in these re- 
treats, he is only a voluntary inmate, he is not constrained 
to remain until his condition is relieved, but often, and per- 
haps always, the restraint proves so irksome that the pa- 
tient leaves the institution before he is in fit condition to do 
so, and consequently derives little or no benefit from his 
residence in it. 

Dr. Fisher says: “If able to pay and willing to go, such a 
patient might be kept for a short time in the Washingtonian 
Home or some similar establishment on the voluntary plan. 
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But this kind of temporary detention only restores and 
strengthens the confirmed inebriate for renewed indul- 
gence. ... The disease has a deep root in the nervous 
constitution of the individual, which cannot be eradicated in 
this way.” These institutions are also often administered 
upon certain dogmatic religious or hygienic ideas, which 
may essentially impair their usefulness as curative asylums. 

The only institutions recognized by the State or municipal 
government for the reception of this class of patients are of 
two kinds: first, the various prison institutions for the con- 
finement of felons, thieves, murderers, etc., into whose com- 
panionship the mentally and physically weakened victim of 
alcohol is introduced, and which can objectively and sub- 
jectively act only as an aggravation to his infirmity, and 
from whose walls he emerges cursed with the moral stigma 
of its indelible associations. 

The second and only other resort to which a patient may 
be referred by judicial authority is the mad-house, with all 
its horrors, of which words can often convey no adequate 
conception. 1 quote again the words of Dr. T. W. Fisher, 
when speaking of Massachusetts: “There is no provision 
anywhere for the treatment of delirium tremens but in the 
almshouse at Deer Island or Tewksbury. Cases of mania 
from drink, if likely to prove of short duration, are sent to 
the former place for observation, subsequently to be trans- 
ferred to an asylum, if the insane condition seems to war- 
rant it.” To the lunatic asylum, the insane drunkard may 
be committed with the same degree of rigor as to the 
prison; and too often his case is fully as much a -mat- 
ter of routine in one place as in the other. The over- 
crowded condition of our public insane asylums, the lack 
of careful discrimination which I fear often prevails, with 
absolutely inadequate facilities or official staff for the hu- 
mane and kindly treatment of so many sufferers, effectually 
prevents this resort from being of service to our subjects. 

The confinement with maniacs, the constant association 
by day and by night with those in whom the power of 
reason is perverted, and whose every act and word is the 
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expression of a diseased mind, is a cruelty and an inhu- 
manity toward the weak and the helpless. We have, and 
shall continue to have among us,a certain definite class of 
invalids, who are, and will continue to be, a burden to the 
public, and must be cared for at the public expense. It is 
certainly no proper argument that, because they must be 
supported at the public charge, they may as well be main- 
tained in prisons and asylums as anywhere else. We must 
not forget that we owe to these unfortunates a degree of 
humanity in their treatment which should endeavor not only 
to relieve their present distress, but to restore them, if 
possible, to the full exercise of their previous faculties. 
That is to say, the treatment of these individuals should 
have, for its ultimate object, the cure of the disease. This 
beneficent result is surely not to be attained by incarceration 

4in a prison with the most hardened and desperate characters 
of our heterogeneous communities, nor is it to be hoped for 
behind the bolts and bars of our great and crowded insane 
asylums. Dr. Fisher expresses the same idea in these words: 
“Insane drunkards would be undesirable inmates of our 
insane hospitals, if there was no difficulty in retaining them. 
They need little medical treatment, but require prolonged 
restraint, varied employments,and moral discipline. The 
private retreats for inebriates and insane drunkards are, so far 
as my experience goes, quite powerless to accomplish any 
result, further than is in harmony with the will of the 
patient, and are on the whole of doubtful benefit for this 
class of cases.” 

As an instance of the working of two of the above-men- 
tioned institutions, I would cite the following cases, which 
occurred within my own personal knowledge. A gentleman, 
who had long been a hotel proprietor, met with sudden 
reverses and suffered considerable pecuniary loss. Always 
of active temperament and usually of sober habits, his present 
mental distress was very acute, and he became addicted to 
drink. I have never seen this man in the least degree 
affected in speech, gait, or other physical manner, aor to a 
casual observer would he excite attention as being intoxi- 
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cated. Yet, in this state, he isa dangerous man, and his 
family have often suffered violence at his hands; and with 
each succeeding debauch there is a decided change in his 
mental condition, which is gradually approaching a state of 
homicidal mania. 

On more than one occasion, this patient has been placed in 
a private institution for inebriates, which has a very imposing 
name and a wide-spread fame, in the hope that he might be 
reformed, and again become a useful member of society. 
Each time, however, after a residence of a few days in the 
institution, this patient has called for his clothes, and has left 
the retreat to again indulge his diseased propensities. 

For such subjects as can be influenced by purely moral 
persuasion, these institutions may be of service, as those 
patients do not require restraint; but, for the uncontrollable 
manifestations which accompany the action of alcohol upon 
many persons, such resorts are total failures. They have not 
the judicial authority to aid their work, they are powerless 
to restrain the turbulent subject, and are quite useless as a 
means of reformation or cure in any excepting mild cases. 

An example of the opposite form of treatment also re- 
cently occurred within my observation. The patient was 
brought before the court, and was adjudged an insane drunk- 
ard and as such was judicially committed to one of the State 
Insane Asylums. After a time, he was released on a motion’ 
from the court, and thus describes his experience while 
under treatment: “The doors were barred, and kept con- 
tinually locked. There was no privacy, hardly the oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of decency in personal toilet. Even 
during the day, the forced restraint was distressing, but at 
night it became much more so. The shouts and yells of ex- 
cited patients in neighboring wards were painfully audible, 
and disturbed sleep. The other occupants of this room 
were one patient who was constantly endeavoring to take 
his own life, one who feared that some one was seeking to 
kill him, one who was confined on account of homicidal 
tendencies, and one who was constantly striving to kill 


the others. The ward went by the cheerful name of the 
4 
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‘suicides’ room.’” The patient remarked that, “even if a 
person were sane, on being confined here he might easily 
become insane from such surroundings,”*—an opinion in 
which I am inclined to concur. 

Another disadvantage attending the present management 
of insane drunkards is the uncertain length of time during 
which the patient is retained for treatment. Upon this 
point, I cannot do better than quote from the valuable 
monograph of Dr. Fisher, who says: “Great as is the task 
of getting an insane drunkard committed to an insane hos- 
pital, the difficulty of keeping him is still greater. This 
arises from the transient character of the prominent symp- 
toms, which are Only brought out under the paralyzing in- 
fluence of alcohol. As one writer has said, the dipsomaniac 
is only sane while in the hospital. Although in his extrem- 
ity, under arrest for disturbance of the peace, and perhaps 
suffering mentally and physically from the immediate effects 
of drink, he acquiesces in his commitment, in a surprisingly 
short time he is on his feet, under perfect control, looking 
around for a lawyer to help him swear that his confused 
recollection of the circumstances of his commitment is the 
true version. No hospital can hold him a moment against 
his legal protest, and he is discharged as a matter of course.” 

In view of the existing facts in relation to the manage- 
ment of chronic inebriates and insane drunkards, I think we 
are safe in asserting that no wise, humane, and practical plan 
has yet been inaugurated for this object, which shall insure 
the protection of society at large, and work no injustice to 
the individual. It is comparatively easy to see the defects 
of existing methods, but it is by no means easy to suggest 
aremedy. We may, however, perhaps Jearn something con- 
cerning the direction in which our efforts may be most 
profitably exerted, with the hope that in the fulness of time 
the desired result may be obtained. 

What conditions, then, would be most favorable for the 
restoration or cure of an individual wrecked by drink and 
a burden to society? This is the question which in one 
form or another must really underlie any earnest and sin- 
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cere endeavor for the practical relief of this unfortunate 
class of people.... For its solution upon any plan, one 
thing must evidently be premised as an essential condition, 
which is that there shall be a suitable disposition of authority 
which shall place these people within the control of some 
restraining force. Without this indispensable provision, no 
effort for their benefit can be successful. With such power 
guarded by wise restrictions, it might be possible so to influ- 
ence the life of the drunkard that his diseased tendencies 
and abnormal inclinations might be eradicated, and mental 
and physical health be restored to him. 

If we consider what-elements of treatment would most 
conduce to recovery from the state in which we find these 
patients, we shall not fail to recognize the great importance 
of two conditions, namely: a judicious amount of physical 
toil, which will induce a certain degree of bodily fatigue, 
with a consequent inclination to natural repose; and a life 
as much as possible in the open air; a diet composed of 
strong, nutritious food, but of plain, non-stimulating char- 
acter, regularity of habits, and provision for abundance of 
undisturbed sleep. 

By the present methods of dealing with the two classes of 
patients of which we are speaking, neither of these essential 
conditions is secured. The associations which now accom- 
pany their treatment are of the most unfortunate character, 
and cannot but be detrimental to the well-being of any 
person exposed to their influence. A mind congenitally 
defective, or unsettled by overwork or over-stimulation, or 
a character depraved by the long-continued indulgence of 
vicious tendencies and pernicious appetites, will certainly 
not be benefited by the companionship of those with whom 
one is necessarily brought into contact in a prison or a mad- 
house. The treatment to which these patients are at pres- 
ent subjected cannot be properly called curative. It cannot 
possibly operate to relieve them to any such degree as it 
might do, if these features could be eliminated. 

How this may best be accomplished, and how those per- 
sons addicted to the habitual use of intoxicants, and those 
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rendered insane by the same means, may be most advanta- 
geously treated both for their own good and for the good of 
society, I regard as among the most serious problems of our 
day. I doubt if our people are ready at this time to seri- 
ously consider it with that degree of candor and disinterest- 
edness which the subject demands; nor will they do so, 
until a purer and more healthy spirit pervades our govern- 
ing power, and a more rationally humane and truly charita- 
ble disposition is evinced by the people. 

The suggestions which I have to make may not be the 
wisest or most desirable; but they are the best I can 
advance at this time, and are presented not as a basis for 
any present action, but for the sake of eliciting discussion 
and inviting more practicable suggestions from the members 
of this distinguished society. 

The fact must be constantly borne in mind that these indi- 
viduals, whatever their former condition or ability, generally 
degenerate physically, morally, and financially, until they 
become dependent upon private charity or require the 
official care of the State or municipality. Now, if the public 
can assume control of these unprofitable members of its 
body and institute a judicious treatment of their infirmities, 
treatment based upon careful and considerate study of their 
diseased condition and needs, these patients will not only 
be better cared for than they now are, but they will experi- 
ence the added benefit that the result of such treatment will 
tend toward their radical cure. Such a plan would premise 
that the municipal authority should be in some way enabled 
to include within its limits those persons, not yet criminals 
perhaps, but intellectually weak and depraved, and possibly 
unconscious transgressors against laws they do not compre- 
hend. The protection of society from the violent acts of 
drunkards, sane and insane, is a matter of vast importance, 
when we consider the frequency of such occurrences. The 
public is shocked at each new victim of insane violence, 
and shudders at the unending procession of suicides, but is 
strangely insensitive to the existence of potential homicides 
and suicides, who meet us at every turn. If these people 
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could be properly cared for, their indulgence in intoxicants re- 
strained, good and sufficient food be given them instead, and 
they be made to employ their bodily powers in some muscular 
activity, graduated to suit the requirements of each individual 
case, with enforced regularity in regard to repose, I am sure 
that a short time would be amply sufficient to turn the tide 
in many cases from disease to health, and from the progres- 
sive degradation of the insane drunkard to the light and 
liberty of a free, sane, and competent man. 

How this desirable result may be best achieved in America 
at this time, under our present system, or rather lack of 
system, I am not prepared to say. One thing, I think, is 
true beyond question. None of the so-called “ Inebriates’ 
Homes,” “ retreats,” or asylums, as at present conducted, 
have proved to be of much service in the real treatment of 
habitual drunkards and particularly of insane drunkards. It 
is not in their nature to accomplish this result, as they are 
entirely without authority to exercise judicious and needed 
restraint in those cases in which it is absolutely required. 
They are essentially little more than temperance boarding- 
houses, where inebriates can remain by paying a certain sum 
of money and conforming to the regulations of the institu- 
tion. Probably the majority of those patients who are ben- 
efited by a residence in these establishments would be quite 
as well able to reform under favorable conditions without 
residence in any asylum. 

But it is not this class of cases alone which we are called 
upon to consider. It is also the poor and the helpless whose 
circumstances do not allow them to enjoy the luxury of 
prolonged abode in these retreats, and who have not the moral 
strength to forsake their vicious habits. These also require 
attention and care. For their treatment, the exercise of judi- 
cial restraint is absolutely necessary. They must be assisted 
to overcome a diseased tendency, for the control of which 
they do not possess the necessary strength. Here is where 
all present institutions are found wanting. The inmate 
cannot be legally detained within their care one hour 
beyond his own desire, He can thus at any time defeat all 
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such efforts for his reformation. Dr. Fisher remarks that 
“an insane drunkard with homicidal propensities is more 
independent of legal restraint than any other person in the 
community.” 

The manner in which a legal supervision is to be exercised, 
so as to secure the humane and curative treatment of the 
mental and physical condition in the various classes of 
drunkards in our midst, it is not the province of this paper 
to discuss. If the views herein advocated receive the 
approbation of this society, some plan for their practical 
application will not long be lacking. A few hints from 
practical experience may, however, not be without interest in 
this direction. Some years ago, while making a foot tour 
through a portion of Germany, I passed through a section of 
country of considerable extent which had been a barren, 
cheerless waste, but which was in some parts at that time 
occupied by extensive plantations of regularly set and 
cultivated spruce or other evergreen trees in varying stages 
of growth. Upon making inquiries, I was told that, in several 
neighboring municipalities, the penalty for the less serious 
violations of law was transportation to this wild region, and 
a foreed detention there until a certain number of trees had 
been properly planted or other forestry labor performed, 
when the offender was at liberty to return to his former 
home. I was told that drunkenness and its minor accom- 
paniments were among the more frequent causes of this 
temporary banishment and enforced labor. 

I was forcibly struck at the time by the much better 
circumstances for the moral and physical reconstruction of 
the subjects of alcohol there than in our own country, 
where they are often confined in hot, overcrowded, un- 
wholesome rooms, at unhealthy occupations, in company 
with those much worse than they are, who must exert a 
harmful influence upon them. 

In another part of Europe, I was told that the greater 
part of the prepared stone for the building and repairing of 
the magnificent post-roads in that part of the country is the 
result of labor sentences as the penalty for minor transgres- 
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sions against the civil law. Certainly, no one can doubt 
that occupation in the open air, of purely muscular charac- 
ter, and not so laborious as to occasion too great a degree of 
fatigue, with proper restraint and supervision, would be the 
very best means for counteracting the effects of over-stimu- 
lation in our inebriate population. 

We have, in all large cities, certain commissions or de- 
partments of the municipal service which are so limited 
and circumscribed as to make it possible to exercise com- 
plete supervision. Such is the care of the city stables, in 
which one overseer could easily observe the movements of 
a number of employés. The paving and sewer departments 
usually control large enclosed areas, in which considerable 
numbers of men might be employed. The care of the 
public parks, and the labor in landscape gardening, now so 
commonly seen in every town of even moderate pretensions, 
might be performed by these wards of the public, who 
would thus accomplish two important ends: 1. Their own 
improvement and final recovery in a much larger proportion 
of cases than under our present treatment of drunkards. 
2. They would, as a class, become self-supporting, instead 
of becoming and remaining the subjécts of public mainte- 
nance. In many other ways, which will readily suggest 
themselves to any thinking person, these individuals might 
be employed, and carefully guarded from temptation until 
nature might effect a cure, and so reclaim her own. 

Some may consider these suggestions as too visionary 
and too ideal ever to become a reality. They may not be 
practicable at this time; but they certainly are possibilities, 
as has been demonstrated by the experience of the Lintorf 
Asylums for Inebriates, near Diisseldorf,in Prussia. Here, a 
system similar in its general character to the one I have 
outlined has been in operation, if I am not mistaken, since 
1851, and is productive of very gratifying results. The 
life of the inmates is carefully regulated, and strict compli- 
ance with the rules of the establishment is required. A 
large majority of the inmates remain for a period longer 
than six months, and are treated by means of good food, 
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medical care, labor, kindness and sympathy, recognizing in 
inebriety a disease more than a vice, and treating it as such. 

The reports state the proportion of cures to have been 
from twenty-seven per cent. to thirty per cent. of all cases, 
a figure far beyond anything yet approached in our country. 

The objection may be raised to the views advanced in this 
paper, that they are inexpedient, or, in other words, that 
the man or woman who is degraded to such a degree as to 
indulge in intoxicating drinks has thereby merited the full 
measure of disgrace and suffering accompanying the pun- 
ishment for their acts while drunk, or their treatment if 
sick. In reply to such objection, it can only be said that, 
in a former age, the same spirit was evinced by the world 
toward many other physical and mental disorders with 
which frail humanity is afflicted; but I think the time is 
fully come when any such unjust and unsubstantial reason- 
ing should be superseded by a mode of treatment more 
nearly in accordance with the advanced knowledge of a 
more enlightened century. And, in addition to this is the 
important fact that, in the majority of cases, the individual 
afflicted is really no more responsible for his condition than 
is the victim of syphilis, the slave of opium, the subject of 
epilepsy or intermittent fever or many other misfortunes 
which might be mentioned. 

It would certainly now be regarded as inhuman to allow 
patients with leprosy to die uncared for in the fields, and it 
is no longer considered necessary to burn inoffensive luna- 
tics. It is fully as great a cruelty to confine persons, really 
the subjects of mental disease, in the same place with the 
vile and desperate element which one finds in our crowded 
prisons and houses of correttion. It is inhumanity beyond 
expression to subject the insane drunkard, perhaps only 
temporarily diseased and quite susceptible of cure, to the 
daily and nightly companionship and uninterrupted associa- 
tion with furious maniacs, epileptics, suicides, maudlin bab- 
blers, and imbeciles. Experience demonstrates that the 
fatal influence of only occasional exposure to such diseased 
surroundings often shows itself in mental derangement of 
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those who have been connected with the care of the insane ; 
and I am informed that a surprising number of the phy- 
sicians and nurses connected with our asylums and other 
institutions of a similar character either become subjects 
for their protection and care, on account of positive mental 
derangement, or are maintained by their friends in domestic 
seclusion rather than in a public institution. Thus, mental 
disorder sometimes seems to be acquired by the healthy 
individual from occasional contact with the subjects of dis- 
ease; and, if this be true, how much more liable to the 
same danger an individual must be, whose nervous system 
is already temporarily shattered by over-stimulation, whose 
intellectual powers are already unsteady, if not positively 
deranged, and who requires treatment for weeks or months 
suited to the necessities of his condition, among the more 
essential elements of which are freedom from excitement, 
rest and peace of mind. I think the wonder is that insane 
drunkards who are placed in asylums under the present 
system ever escape permanent mental impairment from 
their unfavorable surroundings. 

The practicability of this, or any similar plan of treatment, 
will always depend upon two principal factors: first, the 
ability of the public to realize that it is as easy to support 
an insane drunkard in some asylum arranged for his partic- 
ular care as it is to support him in an institution designed 
for the legitimate needs of another and a different portion 
of the public burden, in which the indispensable conditions 
for his appropriate treatment and care do not and cannot 
exist, and from the restraints of which he can at present 
always effect a legal escape at a time when he is in immedi- 
ate danger of a relapse upon any exposure, with a certainty 
of rendering each subsequent period of treatment less hope- 
ful than before. One such case, the record of which is 
preserved by a friend and colleague, has been committed to 
the house of correction four times, and has been an inmate 
of the lunatic hospital seventeen separate times, from the 
recurrence of a diseased condition, which, by appropriate 
treatment, might perhaps have been easily and permanently 

5 
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cured in its earlier stages, instead of becoming a chronic 
state, which is truly a “second nature,” and often justifies 
the remark that “the insane drunkard is only sane while in 
the hospital.” 

Second. The other factor which must be present to 
render this or any similar method of treatment possible is 
that alluded to a moment ago, a dispensation of authority in 
such a manner that this large and increasing class of our 
community may be reached by its provision, and benefited 
by its practical application. 

It may be claimed that the views here advanced are con- 
cerned not with the cause of drunkenness, but only with 
its effects, and that any attempt to benefit drunkards should 
be directed to the prevention of the evil rather than to its 
cure, when the evil is already wrought. This criticism is 
very true, but it must not be forgotten that the subject of the 
prevention of drunkenness is still one of the purely specula- 
tive questions of the day, in the solution of which abso- 
lutely no essential advance has been made, notwithstanding 


the fact that the ingenuity of a generation of philanthropy 
has been devoted to its study; but the products of the evil 
are continually around us, and are constantly demanding 
some practical relief at our hands. 


BANCROFT’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 


Several months have passed since the first appearance of 
these volumes. That we have waited several years for 
the pleasure of their perusal may, in some sort, excuse the 
tardiness of our review. In outward form, they correspond 
with the octavo edition of the author’s History of the United 
States. A considerable part of each volume is taken up 
with original documents, letters and papers of many differ- 
ent kinds, illustrative of the events recorded in the body of 
the work. To these documents there is an index; but there 
is none to the body of the work, a very serious defect, 


* History of the Formation of the Constitution of the United States of America. 
By George Bancroft. In two volumes. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1882. 
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which is only compensated for in a small measure by the 
copiousness of the analytical table of contents. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s method is such as to make an index absolutely essen- 
tial to the fullest possible enjoyment of his pages. 

Sophocles said, “Call no man happy till his death”; but, 
surely, Mr. Bancroft’s death need not be waited for ere we 
pronounce him happy. He has reached his eighty-third 
year (Oct. 3, 1882); and he has completed the stupendous 
work on which he entered more than fifty years ago, the 
first volume of which was published in 1834. The present 
volumes, while in themselves complete, are a continuation 
of the former history, which without these would have been 
only a splendid fragment, not a perfect whole. The end 
of the Revolutionary War could seem a natural ending 
of the historian’s epical narration only to those who did 
not know how dark and dreadful were the times immedi- 
ately succeeding, how often, as they dragged their weary 
length along, it seemed that all the heroism and sacrifice 
of the Revolutionary struggle had been like water spilled 
upon the ground. Not Yorktown, but Philadelphia, marks 
the final victory; not October, 1781, but September, 1787, 
or a still later date, coincident with the adoption of the 
Constitution by the requisite number of States. To this 
point and beyond, to the inauguration of Washington in 
the Presidential office, Mr. Bancroft has now brought his 
history. Finis coronat opus. Few are the men who carry 
through from youth to age, and with unflagging zeal, a 
single task, subordinating all others to itself. It was the 
lot of Gibbon to do this. The Decline and Fall was an 
exclusive life-work. And Mr. Bancroft, akin to Gibbon 
in the resounding splendor of his style, is like him also in 
the absorption of his literary capacity by one colossal task. 
“Scarcely one,” he says, upon his opening page, “who 
wished me good speed when I first essayed to trace the his- 
tory of America remains to greet me with a welcome as 
I near the goal. Deeply grateful as I am for the friends 
who rise up to gladden my old age, their encouragement 
must renew my grief for those who have gone before me.” 
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But there is nothing of the languor of old age in these 
volumes. There is the freshness, the joyousness, the hope- 
fulness, there is almost the hilarity, of youth. The key- 
note is struck in the first sentence: “The order of time 
brings us to the most cheering act in the political history 
of mankind, when thirteen republics formed themselves 
into one federal commonwealth.” The development of his 
subject would have been more dramatic, if he could have 
now and then forgotten the fortunate conclusion of the 
matter. He always “sees the triumph from afar,” and 
something of its brightness is reflected on the pages that 
should be black as night beneath the pall of misery that 
settled down from 1783 to 1787. But, if any fault is here, 
it is one that we can easily forgive. In these pessimistic 
days, it is wonderfully refreshing to sit down at the feet 
of this “old man eloquent,” and listen to his cheerful talk. 
In these days, when enthusiasm is so generally avoided, it 
is delightful to find it flaming up so purely in an old man’s 
heart. 

The Congress of the Confederation and the Federal Con- 
vention both sat with closed doors and under injunctions of 
secrecy. It is hard still to believe that this was so, when we 
have reached the end of Mr. Bancroft’s present work. His 
pages are studded so thick with fragments of debate that, if 
a stenographer had been upon the ground, hardly could we 
have had a more vivid presentation. Such a result has not 
been attained without the utmost diligence. The historian 
has drawn his materials from manuscripts widely dispersed, 
from the archives of the different States, from the archives 
of foreign nations, from a multitude of private letters and 
journals. The details of this industrious search are set 
forth in a preface which reaches its point of highest inter- 
est in the account of a visit made by the author to Madison 
in 1836, only a few weeks before his death, but while his 
memory was still excellent, and his general intellectual 
force was still quite unimpaired. - Already, Mr. Bancroft 
cherished the hope of writing the Constitutional History 
which he has but just completed. What fitter consecration 
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could he have for such a task than the good speed of one 
who more than any other helped to make our Constitution 
what it has been declared to be by England’s greatest living 
statesman, “the most wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose of man”? * 

It would be an easy matter, testing the work of Mr. Ban- 
croft by standards which are not his own, to find it in some 
things disappointing. The reader coming to his book for 
an analysis of the Constitution, or for an account of its 
relations to other similar instruments, will find here neither 
the one thing nor the other. But the former is contained 
in The Federalist, dismissed by Mr. Bancroft in a too cur- 
sory manner, in the most perspicuous form; and this can be 
supplemented by the Commentaries of Story, the incidental 
criticism of Mr. Bagehot and the laborious pessimism of Von 
Holst’s Constitutional History of the United States. For 
the latter, there is a single lecture of Mr. John Fiske, 
sure to be printed before long, which condenses volumes 
within the hearing of an hour. Mr. Bancroft is never at 
his best in the exposition of constitutional methods. He 
too easily becomes rhetorical, and ceases to be definitely 
instructive. This also is true of him: that we are some- 
times so dazzled by the brilliant points that flash along his 
page that we can see nothing clearly. As the saying goes, 
we cannot see the forest for the trees. The details obscure 
for us the general impression. Sometimes, he is at pains 
to summarize the course of a debate, and mark its various 
stages. He does this notably in the case of the debate upon 
the Executive office, and the result is so agreeable that we 
cannot help regretting that he has not done it in other cases 
in the same manner. At a certain juncture, he says: “The 
convention was now like a pack of hounds in full chase, 
suddenly losing the trail. It fell into an anarchy of opinion, 
and one crude scheme followed on the heels of another.” 
The reader will come upon almost a score of situations to 





* Mr. Bancroft makes the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s famous sentence the motto 
of his book : “ As the British Constitution is the most subtile organism which has 
proceeded from progressive history, so the American Constitution is the most won- 
derful work ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
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which these sentences apply equally well. The final out- 
come is generally plain enough, but the tumult of voices 
disguises the process of evolution which is involved in the 
apparent chaos of debate. Another fault of Mr. Bancroft’s 
manner is his unwillingness to call a spade a spade. He is 
averse to homely names and repetitions. Macaulay had such 
a passion for clearness that he would use the same word a 
dozen times over in a single sentence rather than not make 
his meaning as clear as possible. Bancroft, who is noth- 
ing if not rhetorical, would use a dozen different words for 
the same thing rather than commit a tautological offence. 
Hence, frequently, a halt and wonder. It might be ques- 
tioned also whether the rhetorical outbursts in which he 
indulges at the beginning of various chapters add to the 
effect. A rhetorical faculty which is not more or less poet- 
ical—and Mr. Bancroft’s is neither more nor less —is always 
upon dangerous ground in an elaborate simile. 

But these are lesser things. What concerns us more 
is Mr. Bancroft’s general understanding of his function as 
an historian, and his general success-in realizing his ideal. 
It is evident that he is not content with any mere record 
of facts, however careful, nor with any mere philosophy 
of such facts, however sound. His inspiration is not purely 
intellectual: it is largely moral. His leading purpose is 
to make a contribution to the fund of national sentiment. 
He would awaken gratitude; he would excite enthusiasm; 
he would make Americans proud of their birthright; he 
would kindle the ardors of a noble patriotism in every 
reader’s breast. And for these purposes, evident upon 
every page, the adaptation of his work is perfect and entire. 
He has written a citizen’s breviary. Nothing better in the 
way of political inspiration could be asked for our young 
men than that they should read these volumes. When they 
have read them, they will better understand the language 
of the poet when he sings,— 


“ We know what master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
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Wh. i anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.” 


When they have read them, they will seem to hear a trum- 
pet-call to their own laggard wills, a summons to be up and 
doing, so that no lasting harm may come to that which had 
its birth after such weary waiting and such dreadful pains. 

The tone of Mr. Bancroft’s history, in strict conformity 
with its moral purpose, is intensely personal. His pages 
blossom thick with famous and heroic names. He would 
make his readers not only grateful to God, but to a com- 
pany of noble men, for their political inheritance. He is 
a hero-worshipper. He would not hesitate a moment be- 
tween the faith of Buckle in general causes, and the faith 
of Carlyle in men as the motors of historic evolution. But 
there is abundance of perception here that many general 
causes were at work co-operative to the last result. These 
causes needed men to interpret their significance and en- 
force their lessons, and what interests Mr. Bancroft most 
is this interpretation and enforcement. And so it happens 
that he is not more a lover of noble men than of noble 
speech. If the speeches of his heroes had not come down 
to him, he would have followed the method of Thucydides, 
inventing what they should have said on great occasions., 
But they have come down to him, and he has quoted from 
them without stint. The stream of his discourse is rough- 
ened not a little by the inverted commas against which it 
is always breaking. But what is lost of placid beauty is 
more than made up for by the vital energy, the quickening 
force, of what remains. 

Mr. Bancroft’s study of the Revolutionary period does 
him good service in his latest work; for it so happened 
that some of the men who were most active in the one were 
most obstructive in the other. If Mr. Bancroft’s study of 
the Constitutional period had been an isolated study, he 
must have done something less than justice to Samuel 
Adams and Elbridge Gerry and Richard Henry Lee and 
others of their class. But he had learned by long acquaint- 
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ance the solid merits of these men, and what might other- 
wise have seemed to him a factious opposition to the new 
Constitution appears to him in its true light. Only in the 
case of Lee does he sometimes wax impatient. The odium 
which is allowed to rest upon him would have been prop- 
erly relieved by a glance into that future in which the 
practical working of the Constitution convinced him of its 
general excellence. His opportunities for judging it were 
of the best, from his connection with the cabinet of Wash- 
ington. 

Turning from these general considerations, let us address 
ourselves to the contents of Mr. Bancroft’s volumes in their 
connection and progression. ‘The subject has perfect 
unity,” he says, in his preface, “and falls of itself into five 
epochs, or acts.” Corresponding to these five epochs, or 
acts, we have five books of various length. But four would 
certainly have been a more natural division. The subject 
falls of itself into four parts. Mr. Bancroft has made it fall 
into five. The fourth and fifth books are naturally but one. 
The first book is entitled “ The Confederation.” Again, 
and for the thousandth time, we are convinced of the diffi- 
culty of assigning a beginning to any great political or 
religious movement. No sooner have we settled upon some 
particular set of circumstances as the real beginning 
than a set of antecedent circumstances asserts its claim. 
The first American Confederacy was of three New England 
colonies, which combined in 1643 against the Dutch. In 
1684, there was a combination of all the colonies then exist- 
ing, except South Carolina, against the Five Nations. The 
first suggestion of an American Congress came from Will- 
iam Penn, in 1697. In 1721, Lord Stairs elaborated a 
scheme of colonial government. A governor-general ap- 
pointed by the king was to have an advisory council, rep- 
resenting the provincial assemblies. Nothing came of this, 
nor of a similar scheme, elaborated by Franklin, in 1754. 
But, in 1765, the first American Congress came into being, 
at the command of James Otis, speaking in the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Nine of the Colonies were repre- 
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sented in its deliberations. In 1774, a Continental Con- 
gress was for the first time convened. Meeting September 
5, and dissolving October 26, this body, of the most hetero- 
geneous origin, prepared a Bill of Rights, and a list of its 
infringements by the mother country up to date. The 
Congress of 1775 will be forever memorable as that which 
formulated the Declaration of Independence. Immediately 
after the Declaration, a committee was appointed to prepare 
and digest the form of a Confederation; but, six months 
before, the demand for such a government was for the first 
time distinctly enunciated by Thomas Paine, and the 
method by which the Constitution of 1787 was established. 
Mr. Bancroft’s pages are singularly unfortunate in their 
treatment of the Confederation. Here is an exception to 
our statement that the present history is complete in itself. 
For the period extending from 1776 to 1780, we have 
only a paragraph of six misleading lines. As to the origin 
of the Confederation, the reader, not otherwise informed, 
is left completely in the dark; and its characteristic failings 
—no executive, no supreme court, no second house, and, 
worst of all, no power of regulating commerce between the 
States or with other nations —are left to be inferred, as the 
historian proceeds with his narration of events subsequent 
to 1780. Maryland did not accede to the Confederation till 
1781, when already many of the ablest minds had become 
convinced that the Confederation without important 
changes was miserably inadequate to meet the exigencies 
of the time. 

Shall we say that we would gladly draw a veil over the 
years that intervened between the surrender at Yorktown 
and the establishment of our present government in 1789? 
The period was dark enough. Sordid and base enough were 
many of the elements that mixed in it. America was con- 
temptible in the eyes of foreign nations. England could 
hardly have desired for her a harsher punishment than that 
consciousness of feebleness and imbecility which made her 
daily bread still salt with tears through all this weary time. 


Many a patriot’s heart must have misgiven him in that val- 
6 
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ley of humiliation. Many who had fought the battles of 
the Revolution, and ate the scanty bread of Valley Forge, 
and tracked the snow with bleeding feet, must have said 
in bitterness of spirit, Was it all for this? and wondered 
whether the worst that British tryanny could do would not 
be better than the endless bickering of rival States, the 
fiercer for their feebleness. 

And yet we would not draw a veil over this luckless 
period. Rather would we have the historian turn on it the 
fullest blaze of his electric light, so that its darkness may 
be made for us as bright as noon. For it is only by 
completely understanding the anarchy and disintegration 
that preceded the adoption of our present form of govern- 
ment that we can fully appreciate the wisdom and the mod- 
eration of the men who fashioned it, and the good fortune 
that attended their attempt to mediate between a hundred 
jarring and antagonistic elements, and frame an instrument 
on which all the States and a large majority of their most 
prominent statesmen were able to agree. The Confedera- 
tion had proved sadly inefficient during the war for inde- 
pendence. Its demands for troops and money had been 
frequently neglected, and sometimes treated with contempt. 
But the return of peace found it quite as inadequate to deal 
with the new problems that were now presented. Indeed, 
the war had been a bond of union, and with its cessation 
the sense of partnership among the various States became 
ridiculously weak. In the estimation of a great majority, 
the State was everything, the Confederation nothing. All 
the best men were engaged in serving their particular States. 
Meantime, the people, from being impatient of central inter- 
ference, became impatient of even local ‘authority. The 
forms of justice became hateful, and men sought their abo- 
lition. In Massachusetts, Shays’ Rebellion marked the point 
of most anarchic sentiment and action. 

Out of this sea of troubles rose, goddess-like, the neces- 
sity for a more energetic central government. Mr. Ban- 
croft’s first book is a recital, in seven brilliant chapters, 
of the various sources of weakness in the Confederation 
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and the troubles that beset its life on every side. The 
revenue of our national government for the month of 
September, 1882, would have paid the national debt of 
1782; but the debt of that time was a source of infinite 
anxiety. Morris and Hamilton brought to the subject great 
abilities and an untiring patience, with but the scantiest 
results. It was impossible to raise a revenue sufficient for 
the most ordinary expenses of the government. The requi- 
sitions of Congress were treated by the States, for the most 
part, with indifference or contempt. The regulation of com- 
merce furnished, if possible, a profounder element of failure 
and humiliation. The mother country, convinced that the 
States could form no stable union, proceeded to array 
against them a navigation act oppressively unjust, and by 
its retention of the fur-posts of the North-west offered a 
menace that was virtually a continuation of the war. In 
the mean time, free ports in Connecticut threatened to leave 
New York without a foreign ship, and in general the com- 
mercial policies of the different States were hopelessly 
diverse. The relation of the army to the Confederation 
was another fountain of bitterness. Robert Morris origi- 
nated a scheme for coercing the government into a more 
effectual financial policy. But it accomplished little more 
than the further excitement of passions already sufficiently 
provoked. The officers of the army at Newburg, incited by 
Gates, “the least erected spirit,’ Arnold barely excepted, 
of the Continental army, justly exasperated by the inability 
of the government to give them their half-pay, proceeded to 
set anarchy on foot. Washington, everywhere in Mr. Ban- 
croft’s pages a figure of commanding interest, is nowhere 
else quite so engaging to our warmest sentiments as here. 
The story has been many times retold how, putting on his 
glasses for the first time in public, he apologized to the war- 
worn veterans about him, saying, “I have grown gray in 
your service, and now find myself growing blind.” His 
words allayed the immediate danger to the public peace, 
but no one was convinced more deeply than himself of the 
inadequacy of the Confederation for the functions of a 
national administration. 
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Mr. Bancroft’s second book is much more cheerful than 
the first. Why it is so the title clearly shows: “On the 
Way to a Federal Convention.” Not that the way was 
ever strewn with flowers. It was oftenest strewn with 
shards, fragments of broken hopes and promises and plans. 
Mr. Bancroft devotes the first chapter of this book almost 
entirely to an account of the unific influence of Washing- 
ton’s serene and lofty personality. Next, he expounds the 
necessity for a more perfect union arising out of the rela- 
tions of the Confederation nd the different States to the 
Western Territories and the colonizing of their vast extent. 
A chapter on the helps to a completer union inherent in the 
religious conditions of the time is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book, and certainly no other in the entire 
work was more joyfully written; for Mr. Bancroft’s passion 
for political is not more ardent than his passion for religious 
liberty. It was indeed remarkable that the political prob- 
lem was so little embarrassed by religious sentiments and 
theological divisions. In this connection, the name of Jef- 
ferson shines with peculiar brightness. There are many 
would-be statesmen in our time who have not attained to 
his impartial view. 

State laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and the 
steadily increasing complications of foreign and domestic 
commerce, together with the finally unequivocal confession 
of Congress that it was helpless to enforce the most consid- 
erate financial policy, contributed their various quotas to 
the felt need of a complete revision of a system that had 
proved itself so impotent. The complications of foreign 
and domestic commerce furnished the most urgent motives 
to immediate action, and in 1786 the Assembly of Vir- 
ginia invited the different colonies to send commissioners to 
Annapolis to consider the state of trade and a system of 
duties. Only five States were represented; but a report 
was adopted, urging a convention of all the States to meet 
in Philadelphia in May, 1787, to consider the state of the 
national government. Submitted to the various States, it 
met with much objection. The project was declared to be 
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revolutionary, as indeed it was. But affairs had come to 
such a pitch that nothing but a revolution could avail to 
set them once again in orderly array and in efficient action. 

Apparently there was but little confidence that any good 
would come of the Convention. At the time appointed for 
its meeting, only Virginia and Pennsylvania were repre- 
sented. Delegates from other States came leisurely along, 
until at length, but not till after many days, a quorum was 
obtained. “No body of men,” says a recent English histo- 
rian, “ever met together for a task of such vast importance 
to the welfare of mankind, or needing so much the highest 
powers of statesmanship.” The personal constituents of 
the Convention did not represent the democratic instincts 
of the popular majority. They represented the commercial 
people in the seaport towns, the planters in the slave-hold- 
ing States, the officers of the Revolutionary army, and the 
property holders generally. All these were in favor of a 
strong centralized government. But the democratic in- 
stincts of the popular majority made themselves felt. Gerry 
was a member.of the Convention, though he did not sub- 
scribe the Constitution. The absence of his great friend, 
Samuel Adams, was eloquent upon the side of local inde- 
pendence; nor less so was the absence of Patrick Henry. 
The Constitution framed did not express the average senti- 
ments of the Convention, but so much of these as it thought 
would meet with popular approval, however grudgingly be- 
stowed. Nothing is surer than that the centralizing ten- 
dency was carried just as far as it could have been without 
insuring a popular defeat. As it was, such a defeat was 
barely escaped. The Constitution was accepted only after 
much delay, and with the understanding that a Bill of 
Rights or certain amendments favorable to local independ- 
ence should be added at an early day. There have been 
compromises that have deserved all the hard things that 
have been said of them. But the Constitution of 1787 isa 
tissue of compromises from beginning to end. Nevertheless, 
it has proved itself wonderfully adapted to the expansive 
needs of a people which has increased from three to fifty 
millions in a hundred years. 
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It would be a pleasant task to follow Mr. Bancroft care- 
fully through the succeeding chapters of his second volume ; 
but, so doing, we should crowd the other articles in this 
number of the Unitarian Review into a too narrow space. 
The Constitution was first discussed in outline, and referred ; 
then in detail, and then again referred to a committee for 
the arrangement of its articles and the correction of its 
style. The most opposite opinions found expression in the 
earlier stages of the great debate. There were those who 
thought the Confederation would do well enough, with a 
little patching here and there; and there were those who 
thought, with Hamilton, that the government should rest 
on a foundation of property, with an executive and upper 
house elected for life. Even after the outline had come 
back from the committee, there was a frequent tendency to 
begin again de novo. Some idea of the difficulties encoun- 
tered, and the Deedalian labyrinth through which clear day 
was reached at length, may be gathered from Mr. Bancroft’s 
summary of the debate on the election of the president. 
Over and above all this was the debate upon the length of 
his term of office and the nature of his powers. The Con- 
vention at first conferred the electoral function on the 
national legislature, “and, to prevent the possibility of 
failure by a negative of one house on the other, to the leg- 
islature voting in joint ballot. To escape from danger of 
cabal and corruption, it next transferred full and final power 
of choice to an electoral college that should be the exact 
counterpart of the joint convention of the two houses in 
the representation of the States as units, as well as the pop- 
ulation of the States, and should meet at the seat of gov- 
ernment. Then, fearing that so large a body of men would 
not travel to the seat of government for that single purpose, 
or might be hindered on the way, they most reluctantly 
went back to the choice of the president by the two houses 
in joint convention. At this moment, the thought arose 
that the electors might cast their votes in their own several 
States, and transmit the certificates of their ballots to the 
seat of government. Accordingly, the work of electing a 
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president was divided: the Convention removed the act of 
voting from the joint session of the two houses to electoral 
colleges in the several States, the act of voting to be fol- 
lowed by transmission of authenticated certificates of the 
votes to a branch of the general legislature at the seat of 
government; and then it restored to the two houses, in pres- 
ence of each other, the same office of counting the collected 
certificates which they would have performed had the choice 
remained with the two houses in the legislature. Should 
no one have a majority, the eventual election of the presi- 
dent, to satisfy the rising jealousy of the prerogatives of the 
Senate, was assigned to the House of Representatives, and, 
to please the small States, to the representatives voting by 
States.” Yet, after all this backing and filling, no part of 
the Constitution stood the test of practical experience so 
ill as this. After the complication of 1800, it was subjected 
to an important amendment; and this in turn has called for 
legislative interpretation, in order that there may not be a 
repetition of the electoral complication of 1876. In the 
mean time, the original intention of the electoral college has 
been entirely thwarted by the logic of events, and the col- 
lege is as much a legal fictién as any precedent of the British 
Constitution at the present time. 

The debate on the election of the president was not by 
any means the most prolonged and wearisome debate of the 
Convention. The debates upon the structure and the pow- 
ers of Congress, and those upon the principles of represen- 
tation, carried off the palm. The latter especially was com- 
plicated with the existence of slavery in the Southern 
States. The proverb which declares that in the multitude 
of counsellors there is wisdom never had a more signal 
illustration. But, as one follows the course of the debates, 
he wonders that any good could come from such a chaos of 
conflicting sentiments and hopes and fears. The stream 
of the discussion narrowed and widened, wound in and out, 
turned sharply on itself, spread out into broad muddy shal- 
lows, plunged down precipitous rocks, but found the open 
sea at last. The debate had its surprises. Hamlet and 
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Laertes were found changing swords on more than one occa- 
sion. But, in its average constitution, the Convention was 
“rich in saving common sense.” The completed instru- 
ment bears no trace of the difficulties and discouragements 
through which it emerged. It has the appearance of a 
document “ made at one cast,” the production of some noble 
mind “beholding the bright countenance of truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies.” Something of this 
appearance no doubt resulted from the committee to whom 
it was finally submitted for the correction of its arrange- 
ment and its style. The genius of Hamilton, thwarted in 
the general outcome of the Convention, ground in this lowly 
mill with good result, and soon it found a more important 
field. 

In the cabin of a little vessel that was slowly sailing up 
the Hudson, he conceived the idea of a series of papers in 
explanation and defence of the Constitution, and wrote the 
first of the series then and there. It was the first of eighty- 
five, of which Hamilton himself wrote sixty-three, Madi- 
son fourteen, Madison and Hamilton jointly three, and Jay 
five. No other writings were so influential at the time; and 
Mr. Bancroft might have adopted a much warmer tone in 
speaking of the Federalist, and of Hamilton’s work in gen- 
eral in support of the new Constitution, without danger of 
exaggeration. The reader is obliged to question whether 
the part taken by Hamilton in the Convention, and the part 
he subsequently took in national affairs, have not unduly 
qualified Mr. Bancroft’s admiration of the most generous 
and brilliant part of his career. 

Mr. Bancroft’s fourth book, treating of the adoption of 
the Constitution by the various States, bears us along with 
swift and easy motion over a smiling sea. His fifth and 
last celebrates the entrance of the new form of government 
on its practical operation. Without waiting for Rhode 
Island and North Carolina to give in their tardy adhesion, 
which they conceded only after a year’s experience of the 
immunities and privileges of foreign States upon American 
soil, the new government went into operation in the spring 
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of 1789. The easy-going spirit of the old régime marked 
the beginnings of the new, and a month had passed after 
the appointed 4th of March before there was a Congres- 
sional quorum. Washington was inaugurated on the 30th 
of April, and on the 5th of May received addresses from 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives. No day 
could better mark the final stage of the accomplished revo- 
lution,— a revolution almost as silent as the earth’s diurnal 
round, but equally with that bringing bright daytime out 
of the darkness and the dolor of the night. On this same 
5th of May, the curtain rose on the first act of the French 
Revolution ; Louis XVI. receiving the long obscured States- 
General in the Tennis Court, tastefully upholstered for the 
occasion under his own personal supervision. A very dif- 
ferent revolution this from ours, but, if not the “ unmixed 
blessing ” of Mr. Wendell Phillips’ Cambridge oration, like 
ours productive of incalculable good. 

Mr. Bancroft chooses to represent his history as a drama 
in five acts. But, when the reader comes to its conclusion, 
he will seem to himself to have been reading not so much 
a drama asa stately epic, in which many noble and heroic 
men appear, but one towering above the rest, as Agamem- 
non over his fellow leaders of the Argive host. It would 
not be true to say that Mr. Bancroft has made Washington 
the hero of his epic. He was the hero of that dark and 
troubled time. Mr. Bancroft has but set down the simple 
truth of history; but he has set it down in such a way that 
every thoughtful reader of his book will wonder and rejoice 
anew, and it may well be as he has never done before, at 
the good fortune which made Washington for a quarter of 
a century the presiding genius of our history, doing his 
finest service not on the field of battle nor in the presi- 
dential chair, but in that dreadful time when the land was 
waiting wearily between “two worlds, one dead, the other 
waiting to be born.” 

Joun W. CHADWICK. 
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DOES THE PROTESTANT CHURCH UPHOLD 
AND STRENGTHEN TIES OF FAMILY? 


A very thoughtful and suggestive article on the “In- 
crease of Divorce” in the January Century opens to us a 
very black and dangerous side of public morals; a dark 
stream whose deadly waters are silently polluting public 
virtue, and laying waste the fairest promise of home life 
and home happiness in the community. We of New Eng- 
land, who for years have hugged to our breasts the fatal 
delusion that it was in the newer civilization and wider 
freedom of the great West that the fertile seeds of license 
and divorce sprang up quickly, and bore a vast crop of poi- 
sonous and destructive evils, find ourselves, to our horror, 
confronted by the awful fact that we are sinners “above 
others in Jerusalem.” Pious Connecticut heads the list of 
Protestant divorces to marriages, one to less than eight; 
while wicked Chicago —a by-word among us, so ready was 
she to cut or hack off marriage bonds — grants actually far 
less divorces than New Haven or Bangor. 

No one studying the array of facts concerning the rapid 
increase of divorce and its causes, which Mr. Gladden has 
gathered from every available source, or which any one 
can find for himself in our daily papers and magazines, can 
fail to be struck by the terrible truth they reveal of the 
loosening hold the marriage tie and family life have on the 
hearts and consciences of our people. Saddest of all it is 
to find the darkest aspects of divorce among our New Eng- 
land folk. Not a village dots our hills where some solitary 
church bell does not fail Sunday after Sunday to summon 
the people to God’s house for worship, there to seek purity 
of life and conscience. Not a home among us without some 
copy of the Bible, old and tattered, it may be, so constantly 
was it used by vanished inmates of the home, whose honest, 
chaste, and hard-working lives bore witness to the lessons of 
sterling virtue they had learned from its pages. 

The remedies Mr. Gladden would apply to check the 
appalling evils of easy breaking of the marriage tie are 
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first: wiser laws, limiting divorce to two or three causes 
only, as adultery, desertion for a long term of years, and 
imprisonment for life on account of great crimes; and, 
second,— allowing separation only for minor causes. These 
and other salutary changes in our divorce laws commend 
themselves at once to any right-thinking person. And, be- 
yond and above all this, there is crying need of a good and 
just United States divorce law, a grand bulwark to protect 
family life and family ties, which shall overrule and equal- 
ize the conflicting laws of the several States. As things 
now are, it is possible for any one to have a legal wife or 
husband in two or three States. Such cases come up now 
and then in our courts. 

Might we not also borrow a wise provision of the law 
still in force, I believe, in Hungary? Those seeking di- 
vorce must both appear in person before the judge at a pri- 
vate meeting. He summons also the father and mother of 
both parties, if still living; if not, their nearest relatives. 
Then, he hears the testimony on both sides, and dismisses 
the couple for a year’s probation, during which time the 
court imposes on the relatives the duty of reconciling the 
alienated husband and wife, and removing any cause of 
trouble between them. The year over, they again appear 
before the judge; and it is not until after three years’ wait- 
ing, should he then see just and sufficient cause for it, that 
he grants the divorce. In most cases, however, the long 
waiting brings its own remedy. The married pair usually 
return humbly to their home to begin again, and practise 
mutual forbearance and patience, having learned by sharp 
and bitter experience the priceless value and every-day com- 
fort of the tie that bound them together. 

At a glance, one can see how three years of waiting 
might, in most cases, bring a pair between whom misunder- 
standings have arisen to a more righteous and forgiving 
frame of mind, and make them once more clasp hands and 
jog on contentedly together. 

How, too, it would almost entirely prevent any from hur- 
rying into our courts to rid himself on slight pretext of a 
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faithful wife, who has, perchance, lost freshness and comeli- 
ness under the burden and strain of bearing and rearing 
children; of being, as often happens in New England, cook, 
laundress, and housemaid, and yet fulfilling the wider and 
nobler duties of wife and mother. Such cases are only too 
common among us, where the peace and unity of family life 
are rudely overthrown, the faithful wife and good mother 
and little ones left to get on as they may, while the husband 
and father takes advantage of our loose divorce laws to 
cast off all his sacred obligations to them, and gain the easy 
sanction of law and gospel in rearing a new home on the 
desolated hearthstone of the old. It would prevent also 
any who have married from unworthy motives, or who, 
entering their new home fresh from society life, or ignorant 
of housewifely skill and home virtues, find their new duties 
galling and distasteful, from rushing into court to rid them- 
selves of their marriage bond and sacred duties, instead of 
trying to right their mistakes and wrongs by less question- 
able means. 

Let any candid reader look over the decisions published 
in our daily papers, and he will confess with shame that such 
things ought not to be in a Christian land. In one copy of 
the Worcester Spy, this past February, there were pub- 
lished nine divorces, granted according to Massachusetts 
laws: five for adultery (three coupled with gross abuse and 
habits of intoxication), from the husband; three for cru- 
elty and desertion; one only for misconduct on the woman’s 
part. And most of these—my memory does not quite 
serve me here —had permission to marry again! Day after 
day, the sickening record goes on of homes desolated by 
vice and impurity, of untold misery in homes of which 
only glimpses come before the public. Yet nothing has 
been done to check the ruin of home and family joys; and 
only the solitary warning voice of one who had seen and 
studied the appalling evils of hasty divorce in our country 
has now and then come to our dull ears. But is it not high 
time, brethren and sisters of the liberal faith, that we, at 
least, should raise up and carry forward the standard of 
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Christian love, of Christian purity and chastity, in home 
life? Ought such harmful, corrupting things as easy divorce 
and the wanton destruction of household ties, of family 
peace and security, to be permitted to stain the white robes 
and taint the life-blood of America, as she stands in the 
bright promise and glory of her youth, holding out her 
beautiful arms in welcome to the oppressed and poor of all 
nations? 

If we do not by wise legislation and a higher standard 
of public morals stay this deadly and growing evil, our 
great Republic will one day be hurled down toa more in- 
glorious and shameful downfall than befell old Rome. 

And, now, to bring the lesson more clearly home. One 
pregnant sentence in the beginning of Mr. Gladden’s arti- 
cle must make us pause. It is this, from the lips of a 
Roman Catholic prelate: “They believe, for one thing, 
that the morality and security of our communities depend 
upon the maintenance of the family relation in all its sa- 
credness; and they believe that the Roman Catholic Church 
is interposing the only effective barrier at the present time to 
the destruction of family life in Christian lands. The Prot- 
estant sects, with their easy notions about divorce, are 
assisting rather than restraining the forces that are at work 
undermining the Christian family.” 

Here, truly, is a great claim on its own behalf on the part 
of the Catholic Church and a serious charge on Protest- 
antism. Let us inquire how far either is true. The Cath- 
olic Church now, we all know, permits no divorce. So far, 
it does throw a strong and potent safeguard around the 
home. But it also permits marriage between uncle and 
niece, and winks at the unchaste lives of many among its 
priesthood. And surely no one, turning over the unerring 
pages of history, can fail to see that the Catholic Church 
has not always protected nor enforced the sanctity of the 
marriage tie. How about the early days, when in the third 
and fourth centuries it not only discouraged marriage among 
its priests, but afterward declared their unions null and void, 
and their children, born in wedlock, illegitimate ? How 
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about the later time, when under Gregory VII. it ruthlessly 
divorced hundreds of its priests, and rent them from their 
families, and has ever since then doomed its priesthood to 
celibacy? How about the long centuries, when it exalted 
the peculiar holiness and almost divine purity of a single 
life, when it dotted all Europe with costly monasteries and 
nunperies, and filled them with crowds of votaries, paying 
no heed to the fact that many cast off their sacred obliga- 
tions as husband, wife, or parent, to embrace what the 
Church called more sacred duties,— nay, encouraging them 
to do so? And whoever has visited Italy within ten years 
has seen wandering about the streets of its beautiful old 
cities and towns some men whose dull, bloated faces and 
rough, unclean garments bespoke little spirituality and in- 
telligence, or love of cleanliness; or may have read of or 
seen some pale spectres of women, disinterred, as one might 
call it, from some living tomb, where for years they had 
scarcely seen the cheering light of the sun or looked on the 
beauty of nature, where only once a year they had been per- 
mitted to behold the faces of relative and friend, and talk 
with them one short hour through a small, grated window. 

These, who had once been healthy, happy boys, looking 
eagerly forward into life, or beautiful, innocent girls, with 
all the possibilities of womanhood throbbing in their fresh, 
young hearts, the Catholic Church had lured to its bosom 
by that centuries-old, fascinating charm of the superior 
excellence and special sanctity of a single life, which, alas! 
as all who beheld them could testify, had not to these, at 
least, atoned for the healthful human ties from which it had 
sundered them, nor had it raised them to a higher and 
nobler manhood and womanhood. 

Now, as to the charge “that the Protestant sects are 
assisting rather than restraining the forces that are at work 
undermining the Christian family,” what is the real truth 
here,— for we want to be brave enough to see and acknowl- 
edge the whole truth in the matter? Does not the unpreju- 
diced testimony of all who have lived in countries where the 
Romish Church Ras full sway over the lives and consciences 
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of the people prove beyond doubt or question that it is just 
in those very lands that the marriage tie sits most lightly 
on the hearts and consciences of the people? There are no 
divorces, it is true, recognized by the Church; but immor- 
ality and license are open and tolerated. Just there, too, as 
carefully gathered statistics show, are illegitimate children 
most common, and the moral evils that infest society most 
deadly and consuming. 

Since the doughty Luther and his followers, at the outset 
of their battle with Rome, set marriage in its rightful place 
as a God-ordained bond, open to all men and women who 
desire it, it can scarcely be denied that Protestantism has 
elevated and sanctified family life, and tended to make 
home —a word absent from some languages —a spot where 
virtue, peace, true culture, gracious manners, and purest 
love shall dwell. And, next, we notice that divorces in 
Protestant countries are not directly granted nor sanctioned 
by the Church, but by the common law of the land. There- 
fore, the Protestant Church cannot justly be held responsi- 
ble for them. It is a well-known fact that those who come 
to its ministers to be married never seek their advice, nor 
the authority of the Church, to divorce them. And also 
we find that the Romish Church, by allowing no divorce, 
practically made the law of wedlock more rigid than Christ 
himself; and by so doing, as the experience of centuries 
proves, has signally failed either to render marriage more 
sacred, or its duties and claims more wisely apprehended 
and fulfilled among its adherents. 

Lastly, all the evidence in the case shows that divorces 
have greatly increased in Europe as well as in our own 
country within the past thirty years; and that, even in 
Roman Catholic countries, in spite of the fact that the 
Church prohibits divorce. The causes which have pro- 
duced this and other threatening evils in society are due 
mainly to the restless, inquiring spirit of modern life; which, 
while it has brought about larger liberty of thought and 
greater freedom in religion, and introduced wider knowl- 
edge and love of science and art into the homes of the 
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people, has also brought in its train a fierce impatience of 
wise control, and a readiness to cast off as worthless and 
mischievous, customs, laws, and beliefs long held sacred 
and binding by the generations before us. 

But it would be a grand step onward toward a higher 
and nobler virtue in marriage, to cleaner living in the com- 
munity, if all the Protestant clergy throughout the land, 
regardless of sect, should at once firmly plant themselves 
on some such Christian vantage-ground as that already 
taken by the Episcopalians. A canon adopted by the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1868 binds its clergy to this law: “No 
minister shall solemnize matrimony in any case where there 
is a divorced wife or husband still living; but this canon 
shall not be held to apply to the innocent party in a divorce 
for the cause of adultery, nor to parties once divorced seek- 
ing to be united again.” 

Let us stop here, for a moment, to contemplate the law 
of marriage Christ himself taught. Is it because we are so 
familiar with it that we fail at times to appreciate the divine 
beauty and holiness of the marriage bond, as the Son of Man 
first showed it to mortal men and women, the vision of it 
fresh from the hand of God? ‘True, any student of history 
will point to what we gladly admit: that there were 
before Christ races and classes of men, among whom time 
and space allow us to mention only the Brahmins, the Spar- 
tans, and above all the great Teutonic race from which we 
sprang, held women in honor and marriage undefiled. Nor 
let us forget the Romans, beautiful stories of whose conjugal 
and parental devotion thrilled our young hearts. For, in 
ante-Christian days, for two hundred years divorce was un- 
known among them.* And in our own day, also, modern 
travellers tell us of some of our own Indian tribes, of the 
Patagonians, of barbarous races in the heart of Africa and 
in the Pacific Islands, whose fidelity to the marriage rela- 
tion and whose moral training of their young might well 
shame so-called Christian peoples. So true is it that God, 


* This fact I owe to the interest and courtesy of one whose historical studies are 
far wider and deeper than my own, Rev. James De Normandie. 
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who created them male and female, had not left himself 
without witness, but had written the holy law of marriage in 
the hearts of these his children. For it still holds true, does 
it not? that Christ, like some great astronomer, first pro- 
claimed the law that held marriage where the Creator had 
placed it, though the brightness and beauty of its light had 
hallowed and enlightened human hearts before him. The 
ideal Christ revealed in all its divine loveliness and glory 
is still the goal toward which every new generation turns 
in its aspirations and longings, though only a few choice 
spirits attain to its perfect harmony of “twain made one,” 
such as the All-wise Creator designed it should be. 

Now, the Son of Man was no dreamer. The more we 
study his life and words, the more we find not only a pas- 
sionate, outreaching faith in human nature, which aroused 
to newness of life the meanest soul he touched, but the 
deepest insight into its needs and the most practical wisdom 
in meeting them. See, here, how his divine good sense, as 
we may well call it, meets and conquers the difficulties in 
the case. First, he gives God’s law in marriage. It is for 
life. But all men cannot receive it. Therefore, moral pu- 
rity is gained by sometimes setting free those it has united. 
He allows but one cause,— unfaithfulness. Yet who doubts 
that, were Christ here in our midst to-day, he might tolerate, 
as Moses did, a milder statute, if thereby men and women, 
whose brutish natures and strong passions are apt to lead 
them astray, could be held within the safest and cleanest 
bonds of which they are capable? 

And now, in our day and generation, while we may be- 
lieve and hold fast ourselves to God’s law in marriage,—a 
union lasting till death dissolves it,— it is the spirit, not the 
letter, of Christ’s commands that we must seek, to see how 
far the law of the land can safely and righteously grant 
divorces. The law is our schoolmaster to bring us at last 
to Christ’s ideal. And, meantime, it is truly encouraging 
to find one body of Christian pastors, our Episcopalian 
brethren, holding strictly to Christ’s words. 

For those sad cases where warring and perverse tempera- 

8 
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ments or physical and mental peculiarities cause grievous 
fretting or unbearable anguish and discord between two 
right-intentioned souls, two ways lie open. Either to con- 
quer their difficulties, as we ought all the ills of life, and 
grow into a closer and more peaceful union by the power of 
self-abnegation, and the might of Christian love and trust 
in God, or to claim legal separation under a righteous law, 
which shall help the two reconcile and carry on their 
duties as parents, with the giving up of the nearer tie, 
and guard the rights of minor children. 

Surely, all Christian believers can unite on such ground, 
and pledge themselves to protect the sanctity of marriage, 
until the community no longer needs these leading-strings, 
and can stand fearlessly up in the light of, God’s law in 
marriage. 

So the first step is for our clergy to unite on common 
ground, and refuse to remarry any unrighteously divorced. 
Should any such, not righteously, though, alas! lawfully, 
divorced, by our present evil laws, seek through the com- 
munity for any minister of the gospel easy-going enough 
to give them the sanction of religion to help them found a 
new home on the wreck of household purity and faith, and 
seek in vain, who can doubt that the one small yet pow- 
erful hindrance of being forced to turn for such service to 
a less scrupulous justice of the peace, who goes only by the 
law, would do a vast deal to deter many from hastily enter- 
ing into unhallowed bonds, and purify and set straight 
public opinion on the matter? 

Were it two lives only in question, or at best three,— 
counting the one bereft of its lawful mate,—it would be 
serious enough to make us one and all pause, and ask our- 
selves, What can we do to win those who are tempted and 
ready to fall back to purity and honor? How can we, in 
our quiet lives, stem this foul tide of lawlessness and sin, 
and help bring about a nobler, more wholesome morality, 
to show to the world the priceless value of love between 
husband and wife, parents and children, of fidelity to 
sacred home duties, and the brave discharge of homely and 
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oft-times depressing and exhausting cares in rearing those 
whom God has placed in the home? If, I say, two or three 
lives only were marred, warped, desolated, and brought to 
harm by our present laws of loose and quick divorce, the 
evil would be dark and dreadful enough to make us shudder. 
But, in most cases, young lives are worse than orphaned. 
Bereft of one who should have been their guide to virtue, 
young hearts are early forced into acquaintance with sin, 
their whole nature lowered and tainted by daily contact 
with loose principles and unholy living. Can we wonder 
that, when the sanctities of marriage can be so ruthlessly 
destroyed, and the strong and sacred ties of fatherhood and 
motherhood cast off without bringing to those who do so 
any open disgrace or loss of position among their fellows,— 
can we wonder that the noisome stream of divorce is daily 
swelling and pouring its desolating waters all over the 
country? There is many a hamlet where the wrecks of 
such abandoned homes can be found, where public virtue 
and decency are set at naught by the sight of some man 
with a new wife (?) on his arm, daily passing by his 
real wife and children in the streets of some quiet New 
England town or Western city, or a girl of sixteen who 
has married an old man of eighty for his money, easily 
broken the monstrous tie on the ground of incompati- 
bility of temper, and hurried, ere “one little moon” was 
past, into union with a younger man, her pockets well 
stuffed with gold. 

In God’s name, let us Unitarian Christians rouse our- 
selves, and gird on our stoutest armor to do instant and 
relentless battle with this tide of impurity and lawlessness. 

And yet, God be thanked, the evil is not so wide-spread, 
nor is it so deeply poisoning the nation’s virtue, that it can- 
not soon be uprooted and destroyed by vigorous measures, 
as myriads of truly wedded couples and happy homes 
throughout the country testify. For it was just in the 
region of our country where divorce reigns most supreme, 
the Western Reserve of Ohio, peopled almost entirely by 
settlers from New England, of Congregational faith, in the 
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very hot-bed of unholy sundering of the marriage tie, that 
there sprang up, in wonderful beauty and whiteness, the 
perfect flower of a true marriage. Was it without purpose, 
that one short year ago the great Creator and Artist un- 
rolled the veil from that beautiful, living picture of wedded 
love, constancy, and mutual helpfulness, and for ninety days 
held it up, in all its grand simplicity, harmony, and beauty, 
before the eyes of a whole nation? Step by step, from the 
quiet wedding and modest home, such as any mechanic or 
artisan can make for himself and wife anywhere in the 
United States, the two toiled together, helping and encour- 
aging each other on and up the difficult road to ease and 
fortune: One teaching, then risking life in his country’s hour 
of peril; called later to frame her laws and control her 
finances, and at last to the great post of ruler of the nation; 
The other cooking, sweeping, sewing, beautifying her little 
home, tending and caring for husband and little children. 
Later, teaching her boys Latin, and, hand in hand with her 
husband, keeping abreast of the great problems of the day; 
shrinking not when the chance of war might have made her 
a penniless widow and her children fatherless in one short 
hour,—she, too, offered her all to her country in its hour of 
need; then, at last, standing by her husband’s side, when 
the crowning gift of a great nation’s choice had placed him 
among sovereigns,— she, the woman, ready for her share and 
part of great cares of State. Then, the blameless life sud- 
denly cut down; the long, heroic struggle for life; the 
cheerful, unflinching endurance of suffering unto death. 
Not one blameless complaint that the great task he panted 
to achieve was suddenly put forever out of the reach of his 
strong and righteous hand; not one useless regret at life 
cut off in its prime; not one murmur at wife, children, and 
sorrowing mother left so desolate and bereaved. Then, too, 
the wife’s braver fortitude, upholding, strengthening, com- 
forting him into the very presence of death itself; the per- 
fect love that was mightier than death. In the providence 
of God, this living reality of the power, beauty, and sacred- 
ness of marriage, was slowly sketched, day after day, before 
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the wondering, awe-struck, and tearful gaze of this genera- 
tion, absorbed in money-making and pleasure, and ardently 
worshipping worldly success and riches. No eye so un- 
trained or dim, no ear so dull, no heart so sluggish or im- 
pure, but perceived and was purified by the sight of the 
marvellous beauty of that living drama of love and heroism 
that for three long months riveted the attention and moved 
the hearts of the whole nation. The lesson was sent to this 
people who, in its selfishness and reckless greed for money, 
had begun to forget and despise the sterling virtues of 
its sturdy ancestors,—honesty, temperance, truth, chas- 
tity, love of parents, of wife or husband, and strong love of 
offspring,— to show the nation how these common virtues in 
home life refine and ennoble men and women, and lift them 
to heights beyond telling. 

Because the ideal Christ sets before us in marriage is not 
realized in the first hours of young, wedded love, when 
health and happiness make labor light and self-denial easy, 
and the future a dream of bliss. No: itis a thing of slow 
growth. The years must slowly blend the two differing 
characters; must mould and refine away their imperfec- 
tions; must train them into according harmony; into per- 
fect love, sympathy, and self-sacrifice. Thus, years of toil 
side by side, of joys and pleasures heightened by being 
shared, of hardships bravely overcome, and trials and be- 
reavements borne together; of the sacred joys and duties 
of fatherhood and motherhood fulfilled and lightened by 
mutual help,—there comes at last the perfect day, when 
“twain” are made “one flesh,” and the earthly union blos- 
soms, even here on earth, into the loveliness of its spiritual 
perfection. 

In closing, let me ask, in all humility, as one who would 
fain be set right, and help on purer living, “sweeter man- 
ners, nobler laws,” have the preachers of our day done all 
in their power to set before their people the true meaning, 
scope, and sacredness of the marriage tie? Since child- 
hood, having been born and brought up in the Unitarian 
faith, and been a constant hearer, besides going from time 
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to time to churches of all other sects, including the Catholic 
and Jewish, I recall only one sermon from so many different 
preachers, on marriage. This was from one of our own faith, 
the beauty of whose own home-life, and its power for good 
in the place where he dwells, might well lead him to pre- 
sent “The Divine Purpose in Marriage”; and, besides this, 
some scattering sermons on the duties of parents, many 
very effective and beautiful. But is it not now the duty 
of pastors throughout the United States to do what in 
them lies to cleanse and exalt public virtue, with the vile 
cancer of Mormonism corrupting and eating the heart out 
of six Territories, and with the desecration of wedlock and 
family ties going swiftly on in our courts, by setting more 
often before their people holier and loftier ideals and prin- 
ciples than most people now have on such subjects? Their 
seeming lukewarmness, if any there be, on these topics, 
may be owing solely to the fact that they, in common with 
the mass of right-minded citizens, are not aware of the fre- 
quency and shamelessness of divorce among us. For, from 
the nature of things, such cases are very noiselessly put 
through the courts, and scarcely ripple public notice. Our 
Protestant clergy, to their honor be it said, are, as a rule, 
men who use their utmost powers of brain and heart to 
lead the nation God-ward. Those of our own faith are, 
if anything, morbidly conscientious, and ever on the alert 
to help on reforms and charities. The well-known names 
of Channing, Lowell, Tuckerman, Bellows, Eliot, Clarke, 
and Hale, and a host of others passed on, or still working 
vigorously,— who does not know that these stand for those 
who were and are lovers of God and of mankind? 

Too often do people expect their pastors to do all the 
fighting with the world, the flesh, and the devil, while they, 
forsooth, “must be carried to the skies on flowery beds of 
ease.” So it behooves us of the laity, each in the lot God 
has placed us, to see to it whether we are doing our duty in 
upholding the sanctity of marriage, and casting out false 
and unwholesome ideas and customs and low aims in home- 
life. And, here, woman, whom Jesus Christ raised from the 
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low estate in which he found her, and put in her true place 
side by side with man, can exert a wide and beneficent in- 
fluence. She can do more to instil right views of marriage, 
to bring back the old-time obedience to parents and rever- 
ence for their authority, so sadly lacking in the children of 
to-day. She can train her sons to a truer honor and nobler 
helpfulness toward women, and her daughters to prize 
more highly the sacredness of home. She can teach both 
simpler habits, self-denial, thrift, economy; to think less of 
fashion and show, and more of the sweet and precious 
virtues which make life satisfying and blessed. 

It needs all the courage, strength, wisdom, and foresight 
of men and women put together to check and uproot the 
rank growth of impurity and extravagance, of unholy and 
dangerous desires and passions in modern life. And let us 
Unitarian Christians be found in the foremost ranks and 
thickest of that strife with the evils of our time. 

For those who, in humble homes are holding fast to the 
purity and steadfastness of conjugal love, and rearing chil- 
dren in the fear of God and love of virtue,—some future 
Lincoln or Longfellow, it may be, or some modest, win- 
some Rose Standish or white-souled Lucretia Garfield,— are 
doing far nobler and more enduring service to the Repub- 
lic than those who are heaping up riches to be spent in 
luxury and idle living. 

Mary B. CARRET. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCH OF FRANCE: 


ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 

Some important things have been accomplished in the 
Reformed Church of France since illness has interrupted my 
labors for the Unitarian Review. Not wishing to extend 
these articles indefinitely, I will cite only two, which are 
very significant. The first was the reunion in last Novem- 
ber, at Marseilles, of a non-official general Synod, exclu- 
sively orthodox. 

This assembly has taken a decisive step in the direction 
of schism: it has elaborated a rule of synodal organization, 
of which the base is the Confession of Faith, voted by the 
Synod of Paris in 1872. “Those, it is said in the preamble, 
pastors or laymen, who take part in the labors of the Synod, 
adhere, by the fact even, to the Confession of Faith.” 

This is then a wall of separation well established between 
orthodoxy and liberalism: it is a particular church organ- 
ized in the midst of the general Church. 

The journals of the free churches have likewise ap- 
plauded the work of the Synod of Marseilles. The most 
authoritative among them has even said that they have or- 
ganized the “church of professors.” This expression is not 
very just, for a church of professors supposes a profession 
of individual faith; while the Synodal Church has only 
a collective and general declaration of faith, which the 
members of the Church do not even examine. We must 
render this justice to those who have framed this rule, that 
they have given proof of very great skill in matters of ad- 
ministration, and that they have shown a firm will to cut 
short all attempts at compromise. 

In the presence of such a rule, the liberals will be very 
much embarrassed, in the future, in making any advances 
toward conciliation. It is a church closed. 

There was in the deliberations of the Synod of Marseilles 
a proposition which wounds the moral and religious senti- 
ment. It was decided, in short, that the pastors who 
remain faithful to the synodal ideas shall receive additional 
reward. 
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It is sad to say it, but it resembles somewhat a traffic of 
conscience; and one loves to think, for the honor of the pas- 
toral body, that those who remain attached to the synodal 
régime may have better reasons than an additional reward. 

The other fact, of perhaps still greater importance, was 
the decree signed the 25th of last March, putting an end 
to the deplorable condition in which the Church has been 
since the illegal decree of the 1st of January, 1860. 

The perseverance of the liberals in claiming these rights 
has ended in success. The Church of Paris, which made 
an exception to the general rule, has entered into the 
common arrangement. In the place of a single consistory 
comprising four departments, and a single parish for the 
city of Paris, the decree of the 25th of March created two 
consistories: one for the department of Seine-at-Oise, of the 
Oise, and of l’Eure-and-Loire; and another for the depart- 
ment of the Seine. Instead of a single parish, and con- 
sequently a single Presbyteriql Council for Paris and the 
suburbs, there will now be eight parishes, with eight 
Presbyterial Councils. The head-quarters of the Consis- 
tory of Paris is the parish of the Oratorio. In conse- 
quence of this decree, the Presbyterial elections, which 
had been delayed, took place on Sunday, the 14th of last 
May. It is easy to comprehend that the decree of the 
25th of March has effected considerable change in the 
situation of the Church of Paris. The fifteen hundred 
liberal electors, which the orthodox had arbitrarily struck 
from the registers, have been replaced upon it, and have 
taken part in the elections of the 14th of May. 

Before the vote, the liberals made some effort with the 
orthodox, in order to present a conciliatory list upon which 
should appear some orthodox and some liberals. Their 
advances were rejected. The orthodox thought, without 
doubt, that they were masters of the situation. They have 
been completely beaten in the leading parish of the Ora- 
torio: none of their candidates have been elected. In the 
other parishes, the orthodox candidates have been ap- 
pointed. 

9 
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The victory of the liberals, although limited to a single 
parish, is of enormous importance. For it is in the leading 
parish that they have triumphed, and this after long years 
of the orthodox rule as sovereign masters, having at their 
service fortune, political power, and influence of every sort, 
and knowing no scruples. 

This is, then, an entrance into a stronghold. Under the 
régime of the new law,— which is only the application of 
strict justice, and is simply an affair of time, and of time 
relatively short, to install themselves there, if not as exclu- 
sive conquerors, which would be bad and unjust, at least 
upon the footing of perfect equality. 

The consequences of the decree and of the electors were 
easy to foresee: first, a diminution of the crushing prepon- 
derance of the Consistory of Paris over the entire Church, 
finally strengthening liberal ideas. The orthodox have not 
deceived themselves; for they well judged that such would 
be the result, and made every effort to prevent this act of 
justice. 

When the decree was rendered, they made bitter com- 
plaints and cries of anger, often unjust. I speak of the 
intriguing orthodox. For the moderate, those in whom the 
heart and conscience speak still louder than party spirit, 
have approved the decree. They have understood that it 
was a pledge of peace in the future. 

It will perhaps accentuate the division. between the two 
tendencies of Protestantism ; but, at least, it will put a limit 
to the fruitless contention which paralyzes the best strength 
of the Church. Now, as each party has the right of repre- 
sentation in the Church with the same title, it would be 
useless to dispute with each other to which belongs the 
entire heritage. 

Since the law invites each one of its legitimate inheritors 
to come and take his part, let all enjoy then in peace that 
which belongs to them, and let them emulate each other 
in improving the legacy of their fathers. Let the liberals 
then show themselves grateful and worthy of this beginning 
of victory which they have obtained after long years of 
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grievous struggle. The orthodox, by accepting with a little 
more calmness and respect this beginning of defeat, may 
profit by it, realizing that the spirit of exclusion always 
bears bitter fruit, as tyranny, and, above all, religious 
tyranny, corrodes the heart, and that pride goes before a fall. 

Let us sum up in a few lines the historic sketch that we 
have made of the Past and Present of the Reformed Church 
of France. The Synod assembled at Paris the 25th of May, 
1559, to lay down the fundamental basis of the sovereignty 
of conscience in religious matters. This sovereignty of the 
conscience was the source of religious and political liberty. 
This same Synod, in the discipline which it elaborated, pro- 
claimed the absolute equality of all the faithful in calling 
the councils of the Church by universal suffrage. 

This fact, which is of enormous value and which has pro- 
duced incalculable consequences in a political point of view, 
has not been sufficiently noticed. 

If France had become Protestant in the sixteenth century, 
and the principles of the reform had been applied in a prac- 
ticable way to politics, who can tell the progress France 
might have realized in grandeur, liberty, and morality? 
what grievous trials, what debasement, and sometimes what 
disgrace would she not have escaped? The Reformed 
Church was great and strong at the time of the St. Barthol- 
omew massacre. This shocking crime seemed to annihilate 
it. Toward the end of the sixteenth century, the edict of 
Nantes and a little more liberty gave to it a new life. Its 
best days were during a great part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, when it had its profound thinkers and its skilful con- 
troversialists: it was then that it founded its faculties of 
theology which shed such a brilliant lustre, Sedan, Saumur. 
It is true also that the necessity of controversy and the ill- 
will of the ruling powers caused it then to fall into scholas- 
ticism. This relative peace was not to endure.. In 1685, 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes gave it a terrible blow, 
from which it has not yet recovered. 

Then began the period of open persecution in broad day, 
—a persecution which seemed sometimes to carry with it a 
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cruelty beyond that of the Caesars. However, the Church 
did not perish: the spirit of God breathed upon it, and it 
was preserved in the desert and in the forests. At the 
approach of the French Revolution, manners were softened, 
a spirit of liberty infiltrated itself by degrees into the 
masses: also, great iniquities, such as the condemnation of 
Calas, were reproved by the intelligence of the élite, who 
made themselves the defenders of Protestant ideas. But, if 
Protestantism met with more sympathy than it had in the 
past, it is also just to acknowledge that it experienced the 
general trouble which existed in the prevailing forms of 
faith. Religious faith lost its energy, and religion itself 
came near being lost in a vague sentimentalism without con- 
sistency. The nearly total lack of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion weakened, if it did not destroy, the cohesion between 
the churches. Protestantism began to suffer seriously from 
this condition of things. In 1802, the first consul, who 
signed the Concordat and organized Protestant worship, 
was approved and lauded by all the French Reformed. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century, the Re- 
formed Church of France lived a sufficiently active and 
fruitful life without this incomplete legislation of the year 
X. Although not developing as it might have done, it has 
strengthened and consolidated at the base. The non-official 
Synod of 1848 laid down the principles of a much better 
organization, but it then remained simply a scheme. 
Finally, in 1852, the empire inaugurated a new organiza- 
tion by the decree of the 26th of March, some of the pro- 
visions of which were in accordance with those issued by 
the Synod of 1848. It is under the régime of the legisla- 
tion of 1852 that the Reformed Church of France is still 
placed at the present hour, when the two tendencies which 
divide French Protestants are developed and emphasized. 


This is the past and present of the Reformed Church of 
France. 


What is its future? An important question, I should say, 
@ capital question; for upon its solution depends, in a great 
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measure, the spiritual and moral future of France. Ought 
the Reformed Church of France to fear the fate of the 
Roman Church, as some have said? After having thrown 
around it a bright light; after having traced a furrow where 
the fruitful seed of philosophy, of science, and of religious 
life, has germinated and borne abundant fruit,— ought it to 
decline, perish, and disappear? To believe in such a future, 
it would be necessary to allow two things equally inadmis- 
sible,— that a people can forsake absolutely a religious life, 
and that Protestantism has become a religion of rites, of 
exterior ceremonials, and of hollow formulas. Now, a peo- 
ple lives not alone from industry, art, science, and litera- 
ture. Something more is necessary for it, which speaks of 
the future, of the beyond, the ideal, the eternal. 

History furnishes superabundant evidence of the ineradi- 
cable power of the religious sentiment in the bosom of 
humanity: on all its pages, it tells us that man cannot do 
without God. On the other side, Protestantism, which is 
the interior religion, the religion of the personal conscience, 
is not bound by rites, shut up in formulas, and bears not in 
its bosom the seeds of its own inevitable decay. This is 
elementary. 

But is France, which did not wish for Protestantism in 
the sixteenth century, more disposed to accept it to-day? 
The French people with its Catholic education is essentially 
sceptical, it is said. It is added that, disgusted with all 
sorts of abuses which it has seen displayed in the bosom of 
an authoritative Church in which it no longer believes, it 
has come to distrust all religion, if not to disdain and turn 
into ridicule all religious faith, all religious sentiment even. 
Consequently, it will turn from Protestantism as it each 
day turns farther away from Catholicism. Experience has 
taught us that this is a very exaggerated manner of judging. 
Under pain of serious error, one must not regard as the gen- 
eral characteristics of a people the lessons drawn exclu- 
sively from certain particular facts; neither take for the 
reigning opinion certain eccentric manifestations which are 
produced without response in great centres, where the most 
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unhealthy political passions sometimes occasion the use of 
violent language by those who are not wholly responsible 
for the wrong they do. There are some exceptions to be 
met with in all epochs, which are not of great importance 
in the consideration of large parties. That which is true 
from this point of view, and which we should not forget, is 
that, speaking generally, Catholicism is every day losing its 
influence in France. 

It has lost it over men,—a thing not to regret,—it is not 
their fault; and it has considerably diminished over women. 

But, for those who comprehend the outlook, it is easy to 
prove that Protestant ideas are more and more appreciated 
and are gaining ground, slowly perhaps, but surely. And 
not only Protestant ideas take possession of the most distin- 
guished minds as Renouvier, Pillon, and very many others, 
but Protestant worship is extending, which is still more sig- 
nificant. It would be easy to cite some special facts which 
would show that, in the midst of Catholicism, Protestantism 
is continually gaining adherents, who demand pastors and 
who establish regular worship among themselves, and who 
open Protestant schools for their children. It is very evi- 
dent that this young generation, issuing from these schools, 
will be sincerely Protestant, and will become fruitful propa- 
gandists. 

What I am saying would seem to establish a distinction 
between Protestant ideas and Protestant worship. It is 
important to understand the actual condition of things in 
France, and essential to make this distinction. 

If one should take the frequency of worship for a meas- 
ure of sympathy inspired by Protestant ideas, he would 
strangely deceive himself. In large towns, among the most 
cultivated, the men who reflect and think share Protestant 
ideas, accept them, and very many defend them, when nec- 
essary; but they do not attach themselves expressly to the 
reformed worship, or at least are present at it only excep- 
tionally. It may perhaps be said that this is very insuffi- 
cient, in a confessional point of view; but, if we take the 
past of these men into account, may we not add with Jesus, 
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“ Who is not against us is for us”? In reality, these men 
are with us in mind and heart; but their Catholic education 
has not given them the habit of worship, or made them feel 
its necessity, but, quite to the contrary, has removed them 
from it. Then, let us be sincere, are we to look for good 
from the French Protestant worship for the class to which 
we have referred,—in Paris, for example? We should not 
dare to affirm it. Finally, it seems to us that, in the interest 
of the future, the Reformed Church of France ought to im- 
prove, I should say, willingly change its form of worship. 
Let us take, for example, the essential part of the worship; 
that is to say, the sermon. There is in the actual preaching 
—above all, the orthodox preaching—something too doc- 
trinal, too dry, which renders it arid, monotonous, and with- 
out immediate application; which is conventional, unnat- 
ural, and not alive. The preacher should never turn aside 
from the great principles laid down by Jesus, and, like him, 
should show no indifference. On the contrary, let him meet 
them boldly, and let him draw from them the instruction, 
human and divine, which they include. 

If he does otherwise, if he confines himself to doctrinal 
questions, he has the appearance of looking into a world 
apart and outside of the real world, of the daily life of all, 
of the every-day events of life; and his audience escapes 
him, because it becomes indifferent. If it is true with the 
best cultivated, with men of intelligence, alert, and accus- 
tomed to seize the most delicate shades of thought, it is 
also true in the best popular bodies, with men of elemen- 
tary culture, who discern very easily the lesson given by 
“the lilies of the field,” but who understand absolutely 
nothing of the quibbles of dogmas which do not in the 
least interest them. But this is, above all, absolutely true 
in a Catholic country like France, in regard to the work of 
Protestant propagandism actually pursued. This is why I 
have entered into these details, in order to better indicate 
one of the aspects of the Reformed Church of France. 
Some men have become popular to-day in France, through 
having comprehended Protestant preaching; for example, 
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MM. Fontanes, Dide, Vignie, Bersier, without forgetting 
our regretted Athanase Coquerel, fils,—who was one of the 
first,— and Réville, at present Professor of the College of 
France. I have said elsewhere that the réle of the Re- 
formed Church was never more glorious in France than at 
the present hour, or its future more magnificent, if it knows 
how to be adequate to its task. Everything, in short, is 
favorable to it: the political ideas; the repulsion which 
Catholicism inspires in just consciences; the necessity of a 
moral ideal, after the miseries and humiliations of the last 
years; and, finally, we must add the fever for instruction 
which has taken possession of the French people. The 
gratuitous, obligatory, and laical instruction, which has been 
Sanctioned by a recent law, facilitates singularly the réle 
of Protestantism, above all, especially, because of the oppo- 
sition the Catholic clergy made to this law. 

It is very evident that every Church which will propagate 
instruction, which will enlighten, which loves to facilitate 
progress, will have the advantage over that which condemns 
progress, and puts its light undes a bushel. Now, it is not 
necessary to demonstrate that the Reformed Church of 
France in its true tendencies is the Church of progress. In 
different degrees, without doubt, but beyond dispute, or- 
‘thodox and liberals are men of enlightenment; and all 
have at heart the accomplishment of their task, in the now 
pressing work of purifying the conscience, of the elevation 
of thought, of correcting the moral sentiment. If it is so, 
and that the aspirations of the people are for progress, is 
it not time to affirm that the future of the Reformed 
Church of France is in its own hands, and that it is assured, 
if it wills it? 

Now, the question presents itself, Will orthodox and lib- 
erals remain united, marching on to the pacific conquest of 
this future? Will they continue to live under the same 
ecclesiastical régime, to preserve the same liturgical teach- 
ing, acting together in the same deliberative body? We do 
not know, but we frankly avow we do not think so. From 
the present outlook, their indissoluble union appears im- 
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probable, I should say impossible. Some kind souls, from 
fear of schism, say and endeavor to prove that there is 
no essential difference between the religious conceptions of 
the orthodox and liberals, but only some shades. Be it 
so: then, it must be acknowledged that these shades are 
singularly distinct. But, allowing that, in a religious point 
of view, there is only a question of a slight difference be- 
tween the two parties, their ecclesiastical conception differs 
profoundly throughout; and this is the principal obstacle to 
their union. 

The orthodox have been the first to say this, boldly 
exaggerating, it is true, a dissent arising on ecclesiastical 
ground, and carrying it up to religious ground. The lib- 
erals at first did not wish to acknowledge these differences 
which were being emphasized: they wished to explain and 
extenuate a multitude of things which offended the ortho- 
dox. The intention was praiseworthy, for it had for its 
aim the avoidance of a division between brothers; but it 
has only served to prolong discussions, which, far from 
lessening the distance between the parties, have only in- 
creased it. The fact to-day of this divergence seems to be 
acknowledged by everybody. Under such conditions, is it 
rash to believe that a common life would be difficult or 
impossible, and that the separation will come sooner or 
later? It has been said that the budget de l'état was the 
only link that united the orthodox and the liberals at the 
present time. 

If it is so, which we do not believe,—for it seems to us 
that they have still more links in common than passion 
allows us to perceive,— but, if it is really so, we should 
judge that this link itself is very fragile, and that it will 
soon be broken. Finally, everything appears in a certain 
manner to announce that the end of this century will see 
the separation of Church and State accomplished. Already, 
a very remarkable statement, from the elegant pen of a 
Protestant deputy, a former pastor, has been read in the 
Chamber of Deputies. The conclusions were not voted 
upon, it is true; but it was a point of departure, a first step 

10 
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taken in the way of a separation. The subject will be 
resumed in subsequent legislatures; and it is very probable 
that a majority will vote for the separation, which is further- 
more desired by all those who detest the Catholic Church 
and by the numerous convinced partisans, who are sincere 
friends of the Reformed Church. The first see in this a 
cause of death to Catholicism, and the second find in the 
separation a guarantee of independence and a source of 
new life for Protestantism. At first, there will result, 
without doubt, certain trouble in all the Churches; but the 
equilibrium will be restored. This will also be a great bene- 
fit for all, and above all for religion itself. The Churches 
which possess enough of the intrinsic elements of life will 
live, those who have not in themselves sufficient vitality 
will die out; and the truth will be the gainer, as well as 
sincerity and dignity. Besides, Protestants, orthodox and 
liberals, have already foreseen this contingency of the sep- 
aration of Church and State. Both parties are in a manner 
preparing themselves not to be taken unawares, when the 
time arrives for each to count ‘only upon itself. For in- 
stance, with respect to the recruiting of the ranks of 
pastors, the orthodox have founded at Tournon, in the 
Department of Ardéche, a preparatory school of theology 
to furnish scholars for the Faculty of Montauban, which is 
in sympathy with them because the instruction is orthodox. 
The liberals have organized the “ Mission Intérieure,” with 
its head-quarters at Nismes, which has the same object, but 
whose preferences are for the Faculty of Theology at Paris, 
and that at Geneva, whose teachings are liberal. 

Then, too, to provide surely for the daily bread of those 
who shall take upon themselves the charge of distributing 
spiritual food, on all sides the faithful are being interested 
in the Churches, on the question of the separation of 
Church and State; or the attention of Protestants is being 
awakened to the usefulness and regular working of a cen- 
tral money bureau, to provide later on for the needs of 
pastors and for the other work of the Reformed Church. 
These appeals are beginning to be seriously listened to; 
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and churches which hitherto had not distinguished them- 
selves for their generosity have begun to give considerable 
sums. In a word, the start has been made. These prelim- 
inaries, these happy forth-puttings, ought to assure the 
spiritual and material future of the Reformed Church of 
France. 

Orthodox and liberals have each, also, their own “ Bible 
Society”: the “ Bible Society of Paris,” more specially lib- 
eral, with its numerous translations of the Bible; and the 
“Bible Society of France,” exclusively orthodox, which has 
remained faithful to the translation of Osterwald. When 
we prepare ourselves long beforehand for an event which, in 
the distance, has seemed overwhelming, and await the issue, 
standing firmly on our feet, the shock is much less violent; 
and we soon perceive that, so far from its having been a 
mortal stroke, it has been only a fortunate shock, which has 
shaken us out of a morbid torpor to endow us with a more 
intense and fruitful life. Such, evidently, will be for the 
Reformed Church of France the crisis she will pass through 
ere many days are past. Orthodox and liberals will both 
come out of it better and stronger. 

But, while thus taking due precautions to undergo an 
inevitable crisis, may we not suppose that the two parties 
have in view not only the separation from the State, but 
also a division, of which this separation will be the occa- 
sion, in, the bosom of the Church itself, between orthodox 
and liberals? We firmly believe so. None of the prepara- 
tions made in the two camps have in truth been made in 
common. The labors of each party have been perfectly 
distinct, nor have they been addressed to the same persons. 
‘It would appear as if already there were two Churches, 
absolutely separate, which act each on its own account and 
for its own particular interest. Would such be the case, 
if they had the real intention of remaining together, and 
of continuing to dwell together in the same ecclesiastical 
union? This does not seem reasonable. 

Here, then, is a sign which we must take into account, 
if we desire to judge of the future of the Reformed Church 
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of France. We are not among those who foresee with infi- 
nite sadness this separation between orthodox and liberals. 
We discern that, once separated, they will comprehend 
better their several missions, and will fulfil them with more 
emulation and zeal, and with less bitterness each toward 
the other. Living under the same roof, they often quarrel, 
because each one wants to manage the household in a differ- 
ent way, and each wishes to direct it according to its own 
likings. But, once possessing each its own house and each 
master of its own household, they will both appreciate each 
other better, and will talk together of those things in which 
both sympathize. Such, in brief, is the every-day story of 
individuals and societies belonging to the great human fam- 
ily. Separated one from the other, orthodox and liberals 
will each more clearly see where they touch each other, what 
things they hold in common. They will comprehend that 
the scope of their ideas calls them to a needed work,—not 
an antagonistic, but a reconciling work,— each perfecting or 
rounding out the other's labors in every-day, practical life. 

To render our thought more exact, let us give a rapid 
glance at two tendencies which divide the Reformed Church 
of France. We admit that both have the same religious 
sentiment, with their inevitable shades of intensity, of 
timidity, or of courage; for as yet no one has ever denied 
that the historic conception of the two tendencies was abso- 
lutely different, and we speak of them to bring back their 
past. 

That granted, what is Orthodoxy ? 

Orthodoxy is tradition; that is to say, the conservative 
spirit which fears change; which dreads the unknown; 
which advances with cautious steps in the pathway of sci- 
entific researches; which is affrighted at a new aspect of 
truth, solely because the fathers had not perceived it; 
which, before advancing toward the future, seeks, if not 
the consensus omnium, at least the consensus plerumque om- 
nium. A beaten path is necessary to it, and one which 
many have already foliowed. It loves not the briars and 
thorns which have often sorely wounded the pioneer of 
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truth. It loves in particular a mystical language which 
pleases dreamy souls and those who live in vagueness. It 
employs very willingly what Mme. De Gasparin has so 
aptly called the “patois of Canaan,” which is within the 
reach of all those who occupy themselves only with words 
without paying heed to ideas. For all ordinary nrinds, for 
those whom a wide culture in science has not touched, 
it satisfies an unconscious need of mysticism; it serves as 
food for a very real religious sentiment, but one which be- 
longs to the condition of childhood. For whoever lives in 
the past, and does not seek to make for himself an exact 
statement of his belief by asking himself what are its bear- 
ings, Orthodoxy offers a tranquil anchorage in quiet waters. 
Now, there are many people who live on tradition; who do 
not go to the bottom of things,— because either they do not 
desire or cannot do so,—and who content themselves with 
approximate truth in everything. Such people are numer- 
ous in Protestantism, but in Catholicism they are the bulk 
of believers. In the work of propagandism, which is to-day 
being done among Roman Catholics, Orthodoxy will assur- 
edly have its road marked out for it. For a Catholic who 
embraces Protestantism, the transition is much less abrupt 
into Orthodoxy than it appears to him into the liberal faith, 
the method of which is more critical and trenchant. To 
borrow from St. Paul a very striking image, Orthodoxy 
offers milk to feeble souls as they are able to bear it. With 
time and reflection, the need of taking into account the why 
and wherefore of things will be felt; and many of those who 
have entered the Protestant faith by the door of Orthodoxy 
will go on into Liberalism. 

What then, now, is Liberalism? 

It is perfect independence in the search for truth, without 
vexing one’s self about the road to be followed or the end to 
be attained, because there exists an axiom which cannot 
be denied; and that is, that all truth leads to God. Thus, 
the point of departure is the human soul; the point to be 
reached, God. Between these two terms, provided one 
never loses sight of them, there is room for all possible 
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boldness in thinking and for all courage in seeking. And 
so Liberalism is at times the penetrating and brave spirit of 
inquiry which recoils before no difficulty, and which has no 
superstition for the tradition of the fathers; which does not 
inquire, “Is this an old idea?” but which asks, “Is this 
idea true?” It wishes to see what there is in any dogma, 
however old it may be, before taking it as an object of 
belief. Liberalism speaks as the dwellers in Sychar did to 
the Samaritan woman,—“ It is not because thou hast told us 
that we believe, but because we have seen and heard for 
ourselves.” And so, after this coming to himself, after this 
persevering labor of thought, the Christian liberal can say 
to himself, with the same enthusiasm as the apostle to the 
Gentiles, ‘I know in whom I have believed.” 

It is a very rare thing not to have the faults which belong 
to one’s temperament, so we dare not question that Liber- 
alism may not be at times a trifle too dry in its arduous 
pursuit after truth. The mystical element is lacking in it: 
its teaching and preaching bear perhaps a little too much, 
as a usual thing, the impress of its didactic and critical 
spirit. ‘These are what I call the faults of its temperament. 
But it is no less true that it is one of the indispensable ele- 
ments of the religious life of the Church. Most certain is it 
that it has achieved a great work, especially during the past 
quarter of a century; that it has been a beacon-light which 
has illumined great darkness, and scattered many illusions, 
and caused many phantoms to vanish away. It would be 
most easy to show its beneficent workings on Orthodoxy 
itself. How many antiquated ideas the orthodox have aban- 
doned forever under the irresistible impulse of Liberalism ! 
How many examples of toleration has Liberalism given by 
not pronouncing “anathema” against any, by comprehending 
and respecting every shade of opinion,—nay, even all the 
contrarieties of human thought! In a word, Liberalism is 
the spirit of inquiry, of conscientious research, of toleration, 
and of brotherly helpfulness; and the Reformed Church 
could not part with it without danger of falling to pieces, 
or of sinking into the condition of a narrow sect, insignifi- 
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cant within its own boundaries, and without influence on 
those outside of it. 

And now let us gather up in few words what we have 
sketched in hasty outlines in these last pages. There is in 
the Reformed Church of France a great career open to the 
life, the activity, and the different labors of the two tenden- 
cies we have described. Jealousies and exclusiveness are 
called on to disappear, to make room for a holy and sacred 
emulation. The tie which binds them to the State once 
being severed, the two tendencies will separate to form two 
distinct Churches, each having the method and ecclesiastical 
administration which will suit its particular temperament. 
Each will alter according to its peculiar leaning, its way of 
comprehending liberty and authority, its ideas about faith, 
its understanding of social questions, and, lastly, its grasp on 
the events which progress brings forth as it marches unceas- 
ingly and irresistibly onward. 

Inspired by that ardor in spreading the gospel which 
urged on the Apostle Paul, orthodox and liberals may both 
spread the light of the gospel in the midst of a people which 
so greatly needs it, and which in its own way longs for that 
revivifying light. And, by this double current, Protestant- 
ism will draw to itself all hearts which are full of good will, 
all who are seeking for God, and all who have faith in the 
work of the human soul. 

Such is the future which the signs of the times foretell,— 
a future which may be more or less near, but, according to 
our view of it, a future which is certain. 


~ D. CHARRUAUD. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE ON TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


The article published in another portion of this Review on the 
treatment of the chronic intemperate attracted much attention 
among the members of the Social Science Association, and its 
statements and suggestions deserve to be carefully weighed with 
a view to practical effort in the direction they indicate. Some 
of the points, especially those concerning the irresponsible state 
of the chronic drunkard, and the need of long-continued, fre- 
quently of permanent restraint, are of especial importance, and 
are coincident with the general judgment of leading physicians 
and those having charge of the insane. Dr. William B. Carpen- 
ter, in his prize essay on the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, 
cites approvingly some of the same authorities, and comes to 
essentially the same conclusions. Readers of that essay will also 
be prepared for the strong statement made by Dr. Blodgett of 
the deleterious and dangerous effects often following even the 
moderate use of alcoholic beverages. Dr. Carpenter states, as the 
result of his very careful survey of the action of alcohol upon 
the various organs and functions of the human system, that in 
the “average man the habitual use of alcoholic liquors in mod- 
erate or even in small quantities is not merely unnecessary for 
the maintenance of bodily and mental vigor, but even unfavorable 
to the permanent enjoyment of health, even though it may for 
a time appear to contribute to it.” And, after noting the 
aggravation of symptoms caused by what is called “temperate 
drinking” in cases of simple accident and various other dis- 
orders, and the earlier giving out of artificially stimulated pow- 
ers, he affirms his belief “that even the most moderate, habitual 
use of alcoholic liquors becomes to the ‘ average man’ positively 
injurious, if protracted for a sufficient length of time to allow of 
the development of its effects.” * In the American preface of the 
same work, Dr. J. C. Warren emphatically indorsed Dr. Carpen- 
ter’s opinion—an opinion we are authorized to believe to be 
substantially unchanged after the thirty years which have 
elapsed since it was first given to the world. 


* Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, p. 186, Boston edition. 
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In the somewhat cramped but vigorous discussion of this topic 
at the Jast meeting of the National Conference, besides the thor- 
ough-going total-abstinence resolution brought repeatedly before 
the meeting through the benignant persistence of Miss Mary 
Grew, there was passed one calling for the publication by author- 
ity of the Conference of the collated testimony of experts in regard 
to the various aspects of the temperance question. Not antici- 
pating such publication, we may yet do our readers the service 
to bring to their attention the following passages from a recent 
speech of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, who has identified him- 
self with the rising temperance movement in England, where it 
is taking much the same course and arousing much of the same 
enthusiasm that marked the Washingtonian movement in this 
country a generation ago,— a movement that changed the habits 
of the main portion of our native population, and brought about 
that contrast as to the prevalence of intemperance here and in 
Engiand which English observers are so quick to see. Large 
numbers of the men of influence and character in Great Britain 
are giving their adhesion to the new movement. The agent of 
the church temperance organization stated recently that five 
thousand clergymen of the Church of England had lately signed 
the total-abstinence pledge. The Convocation of Canterbury has 
almost unanimously testified to the disastrous mischiefs of the 
beer-shops ; and Mr. Gladstone is in favor of a-system of local 
option, like that of Massachusetts. 

The personal testimony of Stopford Brooke as to the advan- 
tages of abstinence will seem to most of our readers superfluous, 
doubtless. It is not so in England, however; and even in this 
country there is still among a class a persistent ignoring of the 
testimony of experience to the superior health, endurance, and 
capacity for physical and mental labor, following the entire 
disuse of alcoholic stimulants. Mr. Brooke’s testimony is one 
with the consensus of fifty years of trial and observation in New 
England and the North-west, and is substantially that of Locke, 
Franklin, Sydney Smith, Waterton the traveller, Sir Charles 
Napier, and Dr. Kane. If we may refer again to Dr. Carpenter’s 
book, his personal testimony is strongly in the same direction.* 
We may add that, in the preface to this work, Dr. Carpenter 
states with great power the social and moral reasons for absti- 
nence, which Mr. Brooke also presents in this address: — 


* Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors, p. 115, 
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It has been said that moderate doses of alcohol stimulate work into 
greater activity, and make life happier and brighter. My experience, since 
I became a total abstainer, has been the opposite. I have found myself 
able to work better. I have a greater command over any powers I possess. 
Ican make use of them when I please. When I call upon them, they 
answer; and I need not wait for them to be in the humor. It is all the 
difference between a machine well oiled and one which has something 
among the wheels which catches and retards the movement at unex- 
pected times. As to the pleasure of life, it has been also increased. I 
enjoy nature, books, and men more than I did; and my previous enjoy- 
ment of them was not small. Those attacks of depression which come 
to every man at times who lives too sedentary a life rarely visit me now; 
and, when depression does come from any trouble, I can overcome it far 
more quickly than before. The fact is, alcohol, even in the small quan- 
tities I took it, while it did not seem to injure health, injures the fineness 
of that physical balance which means a state of health in which all the 
world is pleasant. That is my experience after four months of water- 
drinking; and it is all the more striking to me, because for the last four 
or five years I have been a very moderate drinker. However, the expe- 
rience of one man is not that of another; and mine only goes for what 
it is worth to those to whom as much alcohol as is contained in one glass 
of sherry or port alters away from the standard of health. I have dis- 
covered, since abstinence, that that is true of me. And I am sure, from 
inquiries I have made, that it is true for a great many other people 
who do not at all suspect it. Therefore, I appeal to the men here, young 
and old, to try abstinence for the very reasons they now use alcohol,— in 
order to increase their power of work and their enjoyment of life. Let 
the young make the experiment of working on water only. Alcohol 
slowly corrupts and certainly retards the activity of the brain of the 
greater number of men. They will be able to do all they have to do 
more swiftly. And this swiftness will leave them leisure,— the blessing 
we want most in this overworked world. And the leisure, not being led 
away by alcohol into idleness, into depression which craves unnatural 
excitement, into noisy or slothful company, will be more nobly used and 
with greater joy in the usage. And the older men who find it so diffi- 
cult to find leisure, and who, when they find it, cannot enjoy it because 
they have a number of slight ailments which do not allow them perfect 
health, or which keep them in over-excitement or over-depression, let 
them try, though it will need a struggle, whether the total abandon. 
ment of alcohol will not lessen all their ailments, and by restoring a 
better temper to the body — for the body with alcohol in it is like a house 
with an irritable man in it— enable them not only to work better, but to 
enjoy their leisure. It is not too much to say that the work of the world 
would be one-third better done, and more swiftly done, and the enjoy- 
ment of life increased by one-half, if no one took a drop of alcohol. 
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These considerations belong to us only as persons. There is a wider 
view, containing in it a larger and more powerful motive — not scien- 
tific, not personal— which has not been touched on to-night, but which 
of itself alone ought to urge us into abstinence, if we cared enough for 
mankind. I knit it on to one of the arguments used to-night. It has 
been said that, in all ages of the world, men have taken narcotic poisons, 
and derived enjoyment from them. And that is’true, and the universal 
argument is a powerful one. But, among these narcotic poisons, alcohol 
stands alone in this: that, while it excites pleasantly for a time, its use 
demands increase of the dose, and the increased dose brings about, in 
avery large number of persons, not only personal ill effects as opium 
does, but a state of body and mind in which crimes are done, in which 
cruelty, savagery, loss of intellect, of moral feeling, and madness are 
prevalent, in which the greatest misery is brought on all who are con- 
nected with the drunkard. Whatever men may have said in the past 
about the joys of drinking and of its harmlessness, there is no possi- 
bility any longer of doubt that they were wrong. It has been proved, 
step by step, that this element received into the human system is the 
direct cause of far more than half of the crime, the disease, and the 
insanity of mankind, and the indirect cause, through heredity, of 
unnumbered other evils. It stands alone in abominable pre-eminence 
as the Power of Evil who degrades and then murders the human race. 
Nor is this statement one whit exaggerated. It is plain prose. There- 
fore, I say, it does not matter what personal enjoyment you get out of it 
by using it moderately: it is your duty the moment you see the truth — 
and it is a sad thing to see it only as I have seen it, when the half of 
life is over—to throw yourself heart and soul into the war against this 
evil for the sake of the human race. Let love of man banish alcohol 
from you. If you are not able altogether to save yourself from the 
ranks of those who belong to this evil, save the young who are not yet 
infected. Take care that none belonging to you touch it. You will do 
more good by joining in warfare against this wrong power than you will 
do by any other kind of charitable or active work; and you will be cer- 
tain that everything you do will bear fruit, will save and redeem men. 
There are few things of the good results of which we may be certain, 
still fewer in which the good fruits of our work we are allowed to see. 
This is one of those things. And the work is purely human. It is not 
necessarily bound up with any political or theological party. It can 
bind men who differ in anything else together into a brotherhood, all 
the members of which agree in the end to be reached, and in the means 
fitting to attain that end. The sooner we join that brotherhood, the 
better. It is not enough to think only of ourselves, to become total 
abstainers because our health will be better or our enjoyment of life 
greater. We are then only wise and selfish. We have not done enough 
until we enroll ourselves among those who form the army of attack on 
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this great evil, and feel in our hearts the impulse, sympathy, power, and 
ardor which union for a great human cause creates, supports, and 
develops toward victory. It is that which taking the pledge means; and, 


let men laugh as they will, no better and no more ideal action can 
be done. 


EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY. 
‘ 


The death of Dr. Pusey removes one of the last among the 
leaders of that great reactionary movement in the English 
Church, which has been one of the controlling forces in it, and 
in the history of religious thought in England for the last half- 
century. Those who survive — Cardinals Newman and Manning 
— are, with a large section of their followers, securely anchored 
within the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church. Had Pusey, 
who was for many years, even more than Keble, the real leader 
of the movement, also gone over, the fortunes of Anglicanism 
would have greatly changed, and the ecclesiastical history of 
England for this century have been very differently written. 
His learning, piety, beauty of character, and personal force com- 
manded the respect and won the enthusiastic adhesion of multi- 
tudes of the younger clergy; and perhaps no man in our time 
has been the confessor of so many troubled souls. 

Yet Pusey’s leadership of the Sacramentarian party has been 
as unofficial and personal as it has been real. His whole nature 
was retiring, and his later life has been quite secluded. The 
reader of the garrulous but entertaining Reminiscences of Mr. 
Mozley,* will be surprised to find only infrequent and passing 
mention of the man who gave a name to the Tractarian move- 
ment, and who even more than Newman,— perhaps because of its 
early desertion by the latter,— gave it position and lasting influ- 
ence in the English Church. That the movement logically ends 
in the despotism of the Church and the spiritual childishness of 
the worshipper; that it looks toward the past and not the 
future; that it is intensely Judaic, literal, and superstitious in its 
spirit, we of course must maintain: but it has developed a living 
piety, a devoted and captivating administration of religion, an 
energy and courage in religious enterprises that have made it 
the most intense and best organized force in the Church, and an 
inspiration as well as a terror to all the religious bodies of Eng- 
land and this country. That its theory is precisely the opposite 


* Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. 
T. Mozley, M.A. Intwovolumes. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. 
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of that taught by all the tendencies of this century, as well as the 
whole current of modern thought and life, has doubtless been 
its strength with the backward-looking minds in which it origi- 
nated; but the spirit it has evoked looks to-day and works 
toward the future, and must sooner or later reverse its theories 
and turn its forces into the great current that moves toward a 
more adequate and truly catholic idea and administration of 
Christianity. 

After the publication of Hssays and Reviews, Dr. Pusey 
thought Prof. Jowett to be quite unfit to teach Greek at Oxford, 
and labored vigorously for his removal. The change in the 
public temper is indicated by the fact that, since Pusey’s death, 
Jowett has been chosen to succeed him as Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. 

Dr. Pusey’s disclaimer of any partisan purpose or ambition — 
a disclaimer as simple and absolute as it was doubtless sincere — 
is thus stated in his Hirenicon : — 


I never was a party leader, I never acted on any system. My name 
was used first to designate those of us who gave themselves to revive the 
teaching of forgotten truth and piety, because I first had occasion to 
write on baptismal regeneration; and it was by opponents and not by 
confederates. We should have thought it against us to have been any- 
thing but the followers of Jesus, the disciples of the Church, and sons 
and daughters of the great fathers whom he raised upin her. I never 
had any temptation to try to form a party, for it was against our purpose. 

Then, personally, I was the more exempt from this temptation, because 
God has given me neither the peculiar organizing abilities which tempt 
men to it, nor any office, save of an arch-deacon, which would enable 
me directly to gain it. Thus, my life, contrary to the character of party 
leaders, has been spent in a succession of insulated efforts, bearing 
indeed upon one great end,— the growth of catholic truth and piety 
among us, or, contrariwise, resistance to what might hinder, retard, or 
obstruct it,— but still insulated. 


ZOOPHILY. 


The enterprise of forming Bands of Mercy in connection with 
our Sunday-schools, to inculcate humanity toward animals in 
the minds of children, is another step in that advance of humane 
sentiment which marks the widening applications of Christian 
ethics, at the very time when we are told that those sentiments 
must be considerably repressed, and the humanities undergo stern 
correction at the hands of scientific utilitarianism. It is certainly 
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a curious fact that the societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals are engaged with one hand in suppressing the old barbar- 
ism that treats domestic animals with passionate or wanton cruelty, 
and with the other in exposing the horrible tortures inflicted upon 
them in the name of scientific research and experiment. If vivi- 
section is to be encouraged, it must be accounted a mistake to 
seek to develop greater tenderness of regard for animals; since 
the practices coolly described by scientific investigators in Ger- 
many, Italy, and even in England, cannot be paralleled, save in 
the records of savage warfare or the stories of medieval tor- 
ture-chambers; and the very thought of their existence is un- 
speakably painful to a humane mind. Better leave the feeling 
for animals as little developed as possible, if these practices are 
to continue and obtain tolerance. An education in hard-heart- 
edness would indeed be needed, to reconcile any civilized com- 
munity to their open and recognized continuance in it. The 
public sentiment that will not permit the hackman to overdrive 
his horses in the anxious pursuit of his daily bread is not likely 
to sanction the physiologist in torturing horses to death in the 
eager search of new evidence for a theory of nervous action. 
The law that compels a gang of workmen to take down a brick 
wall to release a carelessly imprisoned cat is not likely to toler- 
ate the slow baking of cats to settle the curious point of the 
degree of heat necessary to destroy animal life. We may 
indeed regard the increasing perception of duties toward these 
humble relations of ours, and the growing sentiment that per- 
mits no gross infringement of their rights to go unchallenged, to 
be one of the marks of progress in a civilization which, in some 
directions, presents less hopeful auspices. Three hundred socie- 
ties for the prevention of cruelty to animals, Miss Cobbe has 
lately said, are now in active existence; and those in this country 
have now more than five hundred agents. Large numbers of 
the children of Great Britain are enrolled in the “ Bands of 
Mercy” societies, which seek to pledge and train them to 
thoughtful kindness toward all sentient creatures. Some of our 
own Sunday-schools have been accustomed to devote one Sunday 
each year to the consideration of duties to animals; and “ Bands 
of Mercy,” like those in England, have during the last few weeks 
been rapidly forming in the schools connected with nearly all 
Protestant denominations. When the children are all instructed 
in their humane duties, and the cruelties of violence, neglect, 
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and wanton sport are rebuked, there should be care taken to 
lay more stringent “bands of mercy” on butchers, cattle-shippers, 
and managers of steamships transporting animals, perhaps also on 
medical students and classes in animal physiology. Knowledge 
gained by the protracted torture of sentient -creatures is knowl- 
edge too dearly, we think, profanely, gained. The Medical Con- 
gress of Europe of last year demanded “ unrestricted” privilege 
of vivisection. In this country, such practices as have there been 
exposed, indeed avowed and defended, by eminent surgeons and 
physiologists, could only be unrestricted because unknown. 





Things at Home and Abroad. 


THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMOIR OF DANIEL MACMILLAN. 


The enterprising publishers of this name, in England and 
America, have taken pride in issuing this memoir of their hon- 
ored father and founder of the firm, by his friend, Thomas 
Hughes. 

It is a charming book. When we read such lives as this, we 
feel how near our ancestors were of kin to the old Scotch stock, 
and how much resemblance there is between our sturdy men in 
the past, whose career we love to narrate, and such men as Dan- 
iel Macmillan. He was faithful in spirit to the stern old religion, 
and gained strength of character from its high rectitude, yet 
longed to be free from its harsh dogmas. 

His mother, as is so often the case with such men, seems to 
have been a remarkable woman, rearing her large family to God- 
fearing habits. She had a natural liberality, too, in spite of her 
Church, as is shown in some of her sayings about people: of a 
narrow man, she said,“ Puir body, he has nae room in him”, 
and of bigots, “If they have the good luck to get into heaven, 
they will have to put up with the company of many Romanists.” 
Daniel felt the need of doing more for her and his brothers and 
sisters as they were poor, and left his situation in a bookstore 
in Glasgow. He was also ambitious to see the world. His 
brother thought he was too aspiring, and writes him, “ What 
are you or your father’s house that you should be so ambitious?” 
Here comes one of the finest scenes in the young man’s life,— 
the way he answers his brother. He says: “What am I? If all 
my relations were slaves, I should not feel bound to be a slave. 
I am here to act for myself. I am not bound to make friends of 
any of my relations, unless there is real sympathy between us; 
but I will tell you ‘what is my father’s house.” He goes on to 
tell how devout and honest his father was, and how he respected 
him at the family worship; and of his mother he says: “She is 
the most perfect lady in all Scotland. With so little knowledge 
of books, she did always instinctively what was proper. She 
had one of the most refined natures I ever knew. No one dared 
talk scandal in her preseuce. How religious she was, and yet 
talked so little about it! If I ever saw any woman with the 
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same joyousness and depth and calmness, I should fall in love 
with her. Iam glad my mother is a Teuton. What a beauti- 
ful forehead she has! What a face, take it for all in all! I am 
glad also to have some of the Celt on the other side.” ... Mr. 
Hughes says that, although poor, she put her children on a foot- 
ing with much higher families in the neighborhood. 

It is a touching experience,— the young man’s wandering about 
London for a situation, the tears coming when it was too dark 
for people to see him. He had, we should also have added, 
broken down in health, raising blood from the lungs; and thus 
we have one more example of what will can do in a feeble body, 
He finally accepted a situation in Cambridge, with a Baptist 
bookseller, for thirty pounds a year, and board in his excellent 
family. He is naturally very religious, but cannot get free from 
“ Calvinistic cobwebs.” He loses two of his brothers, which loss 
affected him much. He associates himself with the Baptist 
Church, and feels that he has “had a new birth.” He receives 
at length a new offer, and accepts the situation with a London 
bookseller, gets his brother and sister down, and his sister keeps 
house for him. He attends Dr. Binney’s church. The experi- 
ment with his sister failed: they could not make both ends meet, 
and she went back to Scotland; but he had procured a place for 
his brother. In 1842, he left Dr. Binney’s church, writing him 
a kind letter, expressing his love and admiration for him person- 
ally, but his objections to Baptist doctrines and dissenting wor- 
ship. Mr. Hughes thinks he is a little unfair and morbid toward 
dissenters. He probably found as many faults in the Church of 
England; yet he loved its ritual, and what seemed to him its 
breadth. He had in Cambridge already some relations with 
church people in the Baptist shop, as distinguished churchmen 
and other valuable men found out the young shopman, and liked 
to talk with him about books. 

In 1843, he started a shop of his own in Aldersgate Street, 
London, having to borrow money to begin with. His mind is 
growing all the time. He is reading the best books, and ponder- 
ing especially philosophical and religious questions with great 
intensity. He knew no Greek and Latin,and yet managed to 
get at all the classics, and understood Plato as weil as his Bible. 
He keeps a careful journal, which shows us the activity of his 
mind and his religious nature. He lost his mother not far from 
this time, which was a great grief to him, He reports his first 

12 
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sight of Carlyle in his lecture room, with his small audience of 
“such fine faces”; is disgusted with Byron’s irreverence, but 
has great sympathy for Shelley, and admires Landor and Cole- 
ridge. He falls into a correspondence with Archdeacon Hare, 
who appreciates the fine nature of the young man, especially his 
desire to have the best religious thinkers brought nearer to the 
people. He sees an opening to a larger business in Cambridge: 
he feels sorry to give up his little shop in London, because young 
clerks and students got into a way of coming to him there to 
learn about the best reading. Archdeacon Hare kindly lent him 
money to give him a start, seeing how high his motives were; and 
Dean Stanley was so much interested in his ambition to do some- 
thing for young men, through religious literature, that he opened 
a correspondence with young Macmillan. So true, aspiring souls 
work their way to recognition, not by self-seeking, but by striving 
to serve. His health broke down; but he rallied, and made his 
business if not a lucrative one, a very ennobling one. His friend 
Hare brought him into the notice of the best minds in Cam- 
bridge, and he became also a student and admirer of Maurice 
and other valuable men. He made a very happy marriage with 
a lady of a good Cambridge family; and, but for the shadow of 
ill-health, his happiness would have been perfect. . 

His influence with literary men became so great that he was 
at length induced to enter upon the publishing business; and 
here begins that honorable firm, handed down to the present day. 
They published the works of Kingsley, Maurice, Butler, Scott, 
Campbell, ete.; and Macmillan had the satisfaction not only of 
making a success of his business, but, what was more dear to him, 
the power of spreading the works of these remarkable and good 
men. His health frequently prostrated him, but he kept up a 
good heart with his devoted wife and children to cheer him. 
He seems to have had in his religion all the austere fervor of the 
Scotch Church, without its narrowness. He loved the service of 
the English Church, but longed to see it do more for the people 
and grow more comprehensive. He revered Maurice, and was 
probably much influenced by that great churchman’s spirit, stand- 
ing by him as his publisher when half the world was against 
Maurice. 

Macmillan evidently did not read the Bible with his reason 
fettered, as we see in the bright way he talks about Solomon 
with Mr. Hughes, and his recognition of modern Biblical criti. 
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cism. He also says in another letter: “ You may think it odd, but 
I stick fast to the doctrine of reprobation. I do believe that 
the reprobate man in me, and in all men, will be cast out and 
destroyed.” 

In 1857, the end drew near. His lungs ceased to do their work. 
He lay on his couch, and bade a cheerful adieu to his friends. 
He told Mr. James Fraser, his confidential clerk, that he thought 
he should “ come floating among them all.” Of his children, he 
said: “Oh, I should like my children to have a beautiful home, 
to speak gently to each other, and to help in every way to spread 
the kingdom of God.” To his wife, “ You will see so much of 
me in the children, dear, that it will be a great comfort to you; 
-.. but you will see the impetuosity.” “In a few hours,” says 
the biographer, “ the impetuous spirit was at rest.” 

Mr. Hughes has done his task well, and we hope this delight- 
ful and inspiring biography will have a wide circulation. 

We have from this same firm of Macmillan & Co. their 
abridged edition of the Lives of Catherine and Craufurd Tait 
(wife and son of the Archbishop of Canterbury), at the wish 
of a sympathizing public, which found the larger volume too 
expensive. We all know what. consecrated lives these were, and 
are glad the book can go into the hands of a wider circle of 
readers. 

We have also from G. P. Putnam The Tatler, Guardian, and 
Freeholder, by Addison and Steele, edited by John Habberton. 
The charming style of these writers never grows old; and we 
are often surprised, in many of their reflections, to find hints at 
reform in social habits for men and women, which are quite up 
to the progress of our own age. This book is very prettily got 
up, like all of this series. 


NOTES FROM THE PRESS. 


The Christian Leader publishes a fine sermon from Rev. 
W. H. Dearborn, given before the Universalist Convention this 
autumn. We wish all who “ profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians” would stand up to the world of letters and science, of 
business and of pleasure, in this way,— not in their own name, 
but in that sacred name of that Founder whose Church calls for 
no timid defenders. The preacher says:— 


It is for the Charch to face science unmarred, untroubled by thought 
of future crises. It is her privilege to confront the spirit of worldliness 
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with a serenity born of her conscious supremacy. And standing so 
“with level-fronting eyelids” before all that is in the world and all that 
is of the world, let her speak the truth of God!... 

It has been recently said very wisely that, however complex life has 
grown in all respects, there is a strong demand for a simpler faith and 
more of it; truth in its simpler forms of expression, and more of it. 
The Church will do well if she heed this demand of the age, and so 
deliver her message in the simplest way. ... 

And, again, we thank you, science, because you are indeed our hand- 
maid; for, by our labors and with your help, the eyes of the blind are 
opened, the ears of the deaf are unstopped, and the poor having the 
gospel preached unto them, pure and virgin as when it fell from the lips 
of the dear Lord. And we may turn to those who stand appalled 
before the wrecks of creeds “ far-scattered,” and say, “Our fathers told 
you 80.” 

To the spirit of worldliness, we may turn with declaration like this: 
“ We come to you without apology, with no odor of superstition about 
our garments, and with no humiliating memories of surrenders. We 
speak not by your permission, but by the authority of God to whom 
your souls in best words are constantly turning, and we bid you hear us. 
In the name of Jesus the Saviour of all souls, the indwelling life of 
the Church; in the name of your immortal longings that will not be 
stifled; in the name of home and its affections,—of all gracious mem- 
ories that cluster about the beloved wafted from your sight and side,— 
we bid you listen!” 


The Literary World of London has an article on “Scholarly 
Men and Universities in Relation to Reforms,” which smacks 
a little of the same spirit which Wendell Phillips manifested in 
his famous oration before the Phi Beta Kappa Society a year 
or two ago at Cambridge University in this country. 

The London Jnqguirer quotes from it with some relish, and we 
give a short extract here: — 


Scholarly men are, as a rule, somewhat tepid politicians, and, strange 
as it may seem, lean as often as not to the side of reaction and authority. 
We need not quote the well-known cases of Hume and Gibbon, both of 
whom combined political absolutism with religious free thinking. Their 
liberalism exhausted itself in pulling down the popular religion, and 
left them no taste or temper for the popular ideas as to government. 
Their religious scepticism seems to have generated a kind of political 
cynicism. In Germany, it is the same; though Hegel, not Hobbes, is the 
name these cynics profess to follow. France, if we may judge by M. 
Renan, is no better off. If we had to put it to the vote of the Forty 
Immortals of the Academy, we fear the republic would have short shrift ; 
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and another Cesar would be brought back in the hopes of bringing back 
with him what has been described by those who cheat themselves with 
phrases,— the Augustan Age of Literature. This is why, and we say it 
with regret, universities are not as a rule the best nursing mothers of 
sound, political thought. Oxford is not exceptionally unfortunate in its 
tendency to produce a race of Hobbists or Hegelians, as the case may be. 
Other universities also tend to foster the same type of cynicism and 
scepticism, though it must be admitted that the flavor of Oxford cyni. 
cism is peculiar. There is sweetness and light there: the Philistine, as 
he is called, is slain there weekly by dear little Davids with a sling and 
a stone of Saturday Review-ing ; the Matthew Arnold tone of contempt 
for the middle class in general, and Dissenters in particular, is caught up 
to perfection, and this is passed off in mutual admiration circles as 
culture. Bildung is the correct High Dutch term for this new cant of 
the age fresh from the land 


Which produced one Kant with a K, 
And many more cants with a C. 


The Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland held a fine 
meeting this autumn in Liverpool. The Mayor of Liverpool pre- 
sided at their great missionary meeting. We give the following 
cutting as a specimen of the large and candid yet devout spirit 
of some of the speakers at these meetings : — 


DANGER OF MERE NUMERICAL SUCCESSES. 


It may be that we have been too anxious to increase the roll of church 
members. We may have been more concerned about the numbers on 
that roll than about the character of those whose names it bore. We 
are naturally unwilling even to remove the names of the sheep who have 
wandered from the fold. No doubt the army which gathered around 
Gideon, as by the wand of an enchanter, seemed a mighty and imposing 
host. ... 

There is great need of a broad and loving spirit toward those who are 
outside the fellowship of the Church. Ours is an age of unrest. The 
mists of doubt have enveloped many minds. “The things which are 
most surely believed among us” are no longer unquestioned. The most 
venerable and profound truths of our faith are assailed by many, and 
rejected by some. The shout of victory comes from the enemy’s camp, 
and our cause is regarded by them as lost. We have no right to com- 
plain of the spirit of inquiry. We are told to “ prove all things, and to 
hold fast that which is good.” We are exhorted to be able to “give a 
reason of the hope that is in us.” It may be that there is not much 
reality or depth in these doubts. They are often very superficial and 
flippant. There is no agony holding the soul in its mighty grasp. There 
have been, and are still, instances of deep and agonizing doubt. One 
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who bore a name honored among us passed through such an “ eclipse of 
faith”; and out of that darkness he emerged into clear and strong trust 
in God, and in Jesus Christ, his Son. “It was not the prophecies that 
made me believe the Bible, nor the miracles, nor the impossibility of 
accounting for all sorts of things unless it were true; but it was simply 
that I felt myself unholy, and I did not think there was a power any- 
where that could sanctify me, unless it were in that book.” To sympa- 
thise with such a soul, to help him in his mental and spiritual conflicts, 
and to lift him out of darkness into light, is one of the noblest func- 
tions of the Christian Church. 

Marrnua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. Re- 
printed from the North American Review. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Though not formally so, this reprinted article is a real reply to 
Ingersoll’s tirade in a previous number. A scholar like Prof. 
Fisher would not condescend to a personal discussion with such 
a sciolist; and Jerry Black, who had attempted to rival the 
ranter in his reply to him, had only made the matter worse. 
Sarcasm is not argument; nor raillery, reason. “The height of 
this great argument” is not reached by such minds. The only 
defect in Prof. Fisher’s paper is his dwelling so long, if at all, 
upon Judaism, which has nothing to do with an argument for 
the moral and religious worth and influence of Christianity. 
Calmness and clearness mark the statements made by the profes- 
sor, and the most moderate phase of Orthodoxy is presented in 
the discussion of the reasonableness of the Christian religion. 
Let this tract have a wide circulation. It will do much good. 
There are some admissions in the article which show that the 
leaven of liberal criticism is widely and powerfully working in 
evangelical circles. Want of space forbids quotations. 


Our Little Ones. Illustrated Stories and Poems for Little Peo- 
ple. William T. Adams (Oliver Optic), editor. With three 
hundred and eighty illustrations. 


The Wonderful City of Tokio. Further Adventures of the 
Jewett Family and their Friend, Oto Nambo. By Edward 
Greey. With one hundred and sixty-nine illustrations. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1883. 

The little people will be difficult to please who are not 
delighted with the illustrations of the book of Stories and 
Poems; but the stories and poems themselves are often of the 
flimsiest, adding nothing to the capital pictures. There are some 
exceptions, however. 

The readers of Young Americans in Japan, will heartily: 
welcome these new annals of their compatriots among the won- 
ders and delights of the Island Empire of the East. The illus- 
trations by a Japanese artist are doubtless good for those who 
like them, but more helpful to the study of Japanese art than 
otherwise pleasing or instructive. 
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Curfew must not Ring To-night. By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. 
Ring out, Wild Bells. By Alfred Tennyson. That Glorious 
Song of Old. By Edmund Hamilton Sears. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 1883. 


It is a happy practice that is growing common, we are glad to 
say, to enshrine favorite hymns and poems in beautifully illus- 
trated holiday editions. These three volumes increase our obli- 
gation in this respect to their publishers. The poem of Mrs. 
Thorpe has a popularity which its thrilling dramatic interest well 
deserves, and which these admirable illustrations will help to 
increase. Tennyson’s Christmas outburst in Jn Memoriam is also 
worthily illuminated ; but the pictures brought to the imagination 
by Dr. Sears, soaring and prophetic interpretation of the angel 
song in his tender and wonderful hymn are far superior to those 
accompanying it in this volume. 
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From Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Letters of Lydia Maria Child. With a Biographical Introduction by 
John G. Whittier, and an Appendix by Wendell Phillips. Price $1.50. 
From Lee & Shepard. 
Ring out, Wild Bells. By Alfred Tennyson. [Illustrated by Miss L. B. 


Humphrey. Cloth, full gilt. Price $1.50. 

Our Boys in India. The Wanderings of two Young Americans in Hin- 

, . dustan. By Harry W. French. Price $1.75. 

Our Little Ones. Illustrated stories and poems for little people. Will- 
iam T. eee liver a editor. Price, illuminated covers, $1.75 ; 
cloth, black and gold, $2.50 

The Wonderful City of Tokio. By Edward Greéy. One hundred and 
sixty-nine illustrations. Price, illuminated cover, $1.75; cloth, black 
and gold, $2.50. 

From Macmillan & Co. 

Bracebridge Hall. From Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, with one 
hundred and twenty illustrations by R. Caldecott. Engraved by 
James D. Cooper. Price 20 cents. 

Old Christmas. From Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book, with upward 
of one hundred illustrations by R. Caldecott. Engraved by James D. 
Cooper. Price 20 cents. For aie by W. B. Clarke & Carruth, Boston. 

A Study of Spinoza. By James Martineau, LL.D.,D.D. With portrait. 
Price $2.00. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston. 
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